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CHAPTER I. 

MADAME DE VILLAR's BOUDOIR. 

"CoraI Coral Why, she aint here! 
Where the devil is she?" 

" I think, Sir, Madame De Villar is in 
the boudoir. She generally sits there in 
the morning. I'll let her know you are 
here." 

" No ; hang it. We'll go and look for 
her. Come along> Mansfield." 

The speaker brushed past the evidently 
perplexed servant, without giving him 
time for remonstrance, and descending the 
flight of stairs immediately below the 
drawing-room floor of a magnificently 
furnished house in Park Lane, crossed a 
luxuriantly fitted up landing place, opened 
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a door leading into a tiny ante-room, 
uttered an audible oath as he stumbled 
over a footstool, and finally, making a sort 
of clumsy plunge through a pair of 
partially closed curtains, opposite to the 
door by which he had entered, blundered 
unannounced into the presence of the lady 
of whom he was in search. 

His companion followed him across the 
ante-room with some hesitation, and feeling 
as nearly embarrassed as it was possible 
-^r such a man to feel. He knew Madame 
De Villar, but hardly well enough to 
justify such an intrusion at little past 
midday. It was the first time he had 
ever been in her house, and his mo- 
mentary hesitation ended in his standing, 
almost spell-bound, at the entrance to her 
boudoir, contemplating the scene before 
him. Opposite to him was an immense 
sheet of plate glass, extending from floor 
to ceiling, and covering nearly the whole 
of the further end of the room. It was 
hung with rose-coloured silk and rich lace, 
and on the floor at each side were clustered 
a few choice flowering plants. The en- 
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trance at which he was standing was very 
narrow, and was hung with silk and lacu 
exactly corresponding to that opposite; 
the remainder of the wall, on each side of 
the doorway, being entirely tilled with 
plate glass, so that the scene before him 
repeated itself again and again, until ho 
seemed to be gazing down a long vista of 
perpetually recurring beauty at his own 
motionless figure, infinitely reduced in the 
distance. 

And that scene I How shall it be de- 
scribed in words? It were easy enough 
to give an upholsterer's inventory of 
chairs and couches, of carpets, curtains, 
and ornaments, and substitute a cold 
corpse for a form all glowing with life and 
beauty. But how breathe into the descrip- 
tion the breath of hfe? The eye and 
hand that conjured up that scene knew 
well how to play upon some of the most 
dangerous chords of human nature. A 
short sojourn amidst its enchantments had 
surely given a pure, high-toned, moral 
nature, quick tp read itself, a strong thrust 
toward asceticism. 
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The room was small, and one side was 
almost entirely occupied by a large bow 
window. There was nothing in the bricks 
and mortar, and side glimpse of scorched 
park trees without to harmonize with the 
interior, so it had been studiously treated 
as a mere vehicle for light and air. A 
miniature green-house and judicious 
arrangement of rose-coloured silk and 
lace shut out every trace of the outer 
world. Within there was no startling 
magnificence, no gorgeous contrast of 
colour to dazzle the eye and excite the 
senses; there was all the insidious and 
— at least to ninety per cent, of human 
beings — deadly charm of soft, dreamy 
voluptuous ease. Bach chair, each couch, 
seemed to vie with the next in its graceful 
shape, and the luxurious repose it offered 
for the form; while the softened light, 
the exquisite blending of colour in the 
warm rose tint of the curtains, the rich 
hue of the flowers, and the cool exquisite 
green of costly chintz and mossy carpet, 
and the exceeding beauty of the few clas- 
sical ornaments, so skilfully placed, just 
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where the eye could most easily rest upon 
their harmonious outlines, all combined in 
as subtle an appeal to a refined and highly 
cultivated sensuousncss as ever began its 
deadly but, at first, imperceptible assault 
upon those virtues of both soul and spirit 
which only flourish just in proportion as 
the flesh, with the passions and lusts 
thereof, is crucified day by day. 

Sh^ who willed that such a spirit should 
pervade the room was sitting there her- 
self, in the deepest widow's weeds, her 
sombre dress in as glaring contrast to all 
her surroundings as her soft voluptuous 
beauty was in perfect harmony with them. 

No one who had once seen that woman 
ever forgot her. She was small, perfectly 
moulded, and wonderfully lovely. Her 
features were beautiful, and the colouring 
perfect; but her principal charm lay in 
the varying expression of her face; at 
one moment arch as a mischievous child's, 
the next pensive as a maiden's lost in a 
love dream; lights and shadows exactly 
corresponding gleaming in, or shadowing 
her large, soft, innocent eyes. The rich 
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black silk and crape, and the Marie Stuart 
cap, became her wonderfully well, though 
they did jar with her surroundings. 

Gordon Mansfield was a practised man 
of the world, of about five and thirty years 
of age, handsome, well bom, and of re- 
fined and cultivated tastes. He was said 
at his club to be " the luckiest dog about 
town.'' There was not a house in London 
worth visiting of which he had not the 
entree, nor an opera-box where he was not 
certain of a welcome; and yet he was a 
younger son, with only just fortune suffi- 
cient to lead a fairly comfortable batchelor 
life. Those Edens of each season, for 
only a chance of admittance to which the 
hungry multitude fought, pushed, and 
trampled with such despairing energy, 
threw open wide their portals at his 
approach. Nor was this all. The watcli- 
ful mothers of lovely heiresses not only 
sent him unasked the cards for which 
other people toiled and slaved from morn- 
ing to night, and from night to morning, 
but were always at home when Mr. Mans- 
field called, and freely admitted him to the 
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more perilous arcadia of the afternoon tea 
table. Men said it was ^* deuced hard 
lines." Women were quicker-eyed, saw- 
through it, and smiled. Gordon Mans- 
field had accepted his position. Other 
men might have been as fortunate, could 
they have been content to do the same. 
He had locked up his heart in a fire-proof 
safe, thrown away the key, and accepted 
the portion of this world's goods which 
falls to the share of younger sons, with- 
out encroaching on the privileges of elder 
sons. He was personally an acquisition 
to any visiting Kst, and had gradually 
earned the character of "quite a safe 
man." The combination is rare, and the 
world was grateful, and rewarded him with 
its choicest morsels and most unvarying 
smiles. Were they worth the cost ? He 
seemed to think them so ; yet there was a 
touch of cynicism about him at times. 

Gordon Mansfield, in the brief moment's 
space during which he stood on the 
threshold of Madame De Villar's boudoir, 
took in the whole scene, both its outward 
bearing and its inward meaning, and when 
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he quietly advanced into the room he 
knew well enough he was adventuring 
himself in Circe's own domain. Perhaps 
he had too much trust in his own coat of 
mail to fear; perhaps he had the repug- 
nance natural to all men at the thought 
of appearing to fear any danger ; perhaps 
mere curiosity with respect to a woman 
already an object of some interest in the 
fashionable world led him on. At any 
rate he seated himself in an easy-chair, 
saying, as he calmly sank in its yielding 
depths. 

"You must forgive this unwarranted 
intrusion, Madame De Villar, and hold 
your brother responsible for it." 

" Oh, yes ; it's all right. Cora is very 
glad to see you, I know. Look here, 
Cora. I was obhged to bring Mansfield, 
you know, to settle a bet. I've risked a 
cool hundred; but I'm safe to win. He 
must lose, you know; but he's such an 
obstinate brute, he'd never be convinced 
if I swore till I was black in the face, 
unless he heard it from your own lips. 
Though I told him it was impossible.'* 
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" My dear Fred ! what on earth are you 
talking about ?" 

" You had better let me explain St. 
Omer. You are not singularly lucid in 
your calmer moments, and when you are 
excited you are simply impossible. If you 
explain from now to doomsday, Madame 
de Villar won't be much nearer under- 
standing. The case is this, Madame. I 
was obliged to go into the city yesterday, 
on business, and as I was returning along 
the Strand in a hansom, Exeter Hall was 
disgorging its contents; and among the 
inconceivable oddities who came pouring 
out, I am certain I saw yourself. I must 
confess I thought I was under the in- 
fluence of a sun-stroke, or a horrible 
night-mare, so I rubbed my eyes hard, 
and looked again. Still it was certainly 
you, at that moment cUmbing into a 
dowager chariot, with gaunt bony horses, 
and seedy drab liveries. I told St. Omer 
this morning what I had seen, but he only 
scoffed and jeered, and finally offered 
to bet me a hundred to five I was mis- 
taken." 
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"Of course you were," shouted Fred 
St. Omer. " I can only say, if you did 
go to the city on business, it must have 
been the business of getting beastly 
drunk, or you could never have made 
such an ass of yourself." 

**Hush, St. Omerl" and over Gordon 
Mansfield's face passed a shadow of dis- 
gust, only slighter than it would have 
been under different circumstances. '*Let 
Madame De Villar decide the point. Was 
I mistaken, Madame?" 

" No ; you were not." 

" Do you hear, St. Omer ? Down with 
your money. As if any one could be 
mistaken," he added, in a lower tone, 
with a glance at Madame De Villar, 
whose eyelids quivered and drooped for 
a moment, just enough to show off the 
long dark eye-lashes. 

"Coral" exclaimed her brother, "it's 
an awful cram. You're playing into 
Mansfield's hands. You never went to 
a meeting at Exeter Hall. I won't 
believe it unless I have your coachman 
up, and cross-examine him." 
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'* That would be no use. I didn't go in 
my own carriage." 
" How did you go ?" 
" I went with Lady Kirkland." 
" Who's she ? I never heard of her." 
" Probably not. She is hardly in your 
set." 

" But what on earth did you go for?" 
" To attend a meeting for the discussion 
of the possibility of getting up a mission 
to Patagonia," she replied, very gravely. 
"The Rev. — , dear, I forget his name — well 
I daresay you wouldn't know it — enlarged 
for an hour and three-quarters on the 
chances of inducing the Patagonians to 
relinquish an objectionable habit they have 
acquired of eating the missionaries sent to 
them. It was a most interesting meeting." 
Gordon Mansfield glanced from one face 
to the other, and then throwing himself 
back in his chair indulged in a hearty 
laugh. It was too much. The orthodox 
twang of the last sentence; the contrast 
between the speaker, and the train of ideas 
suggested by her words ; and also between 
the flashes of light playing over her beau- 
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tiful face, and the arch smile upon her full 
red Kps, and the expression of stupid 
bewildered astonishment on her brother's 
heavy common-place features, would have 
overcome any man with an ordinarily 
strong sense of the ridiculous. 

" Oh, yes !" St. Omer said, sulkily, 
" you're very merry over your hundred 
pounds, aint you? But I should like 
uncommonly to know what you're up to 
now, Cora." 

"Up to nothing particular. Lady 
Kirkland is a friend of mine, and she 
wished me very much to go with her, and 
I went. That is all." 

"Oh, is it all? Not quite so green, 
thank you. I may be a fool, but I aint 
quite such a jolly one as all that. I know 
there must be some devil's game in the 
back ground that took you to Exeter Hall. 
Well, I'll write Mansfield's cheque, and be 
hanged if I'll ever make a bet on a woman 
again." 



He sat down at his sister's writing table, 
and wrote a cheque in a scrambling untidy 
hand; then rose and threw it carelessly 
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to Mansfield, as he crossed the room and 
rang the bell. 

" What do you want ?" his sister asked. 

"Some brandy and seltzer — I'm half 
choked.'* 

" You had better have some claret cup," 
she said, carelessly. " Conyers makes it 
divinely, and will let you have it in a few 
minutes." 

" Bother claret cups ! I don't want any 
wash. I'd rather by half have brandy. 
The idea of losing that bet has quite done 
me up." 

" Very well, as you like. Are you going 
to drink brandy and seltzer water too, 
Mr. Mansfield ?" she asked, with a shade 
of scorn in her tone. 

" Certainly not. I never touch anything 
before luncheon ; and nothing then but a 
biscuit and a glass of sherry." 
, " Well, my humble larder will easily find 
you that amount of luncheon, so you had 
better stay and have it here, if you have 
nothing better to do. No, Fred," as she 
caught her brother's orders to the servant, 
" I won't have it brought here. You can 
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order what you please, but you must go 
and get it in the dining-room. Will you 
stay and lunch here, Mr. Mansfield ?" 

" With pleasure/' 

"So'UI/'put in St. Omer; ^^'11 have 
the cook up, and find out whether there's 
a chauce of anything decent to eat. Hi, 
here, what's your name I Tell the cook to 
come and speak to me in the dining-room. 
I'll be back directly, Cora. Bother your 
particularity. It's much jollier here than 
in the dining-room." 

He lounged out of the room as he spoke, 
and probably succeeded in finding his way, 
either to the lower regions or to the society 
of Mademoiselle Julie, Madame De Villar's 
maid, for he did not reappear. Gordon 
Mansfield reclined in his luxurious chair, 
conscious the influence of the place was 
stealing over him, yet unable to summons 
resolution enough to resist the soft 
enchantment. Madame De Villar was a 
most fascinating talker. It was not so 
much what she said as how she said it, 
that constituted her charm, when she 
chose to try and please, which she certainly 
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did at that moment. Pretty little nothings 
which would have seemed silly trifles if 
uttered by ordinary women, dropped from 
her lips with a sparkling grace which 
made them irresistible. Mansfield started 
when the clock chimed half-past one, to 
find he had been there an hour and a half. 
A moment after the outer door opened. 

"Here comes my graceless brother, I 
suppose," she said ; " 1 hope he has not 
been drinking brandy and seltzer water all 
this time." 

"Lady Kirkland, Madame " 

Madame De Villar hastily rose, and a 
flush crossed her face. " How stupid," 
she murmured. " Mr. Mansfield, do me a 
favour. Find Fred, and don't let him 
come here on any account, until she is 
gone. I wouldn't have them meet for the 
world." 

Gordon Mansfield rose to obey, and as 
he passed out of the room he had to stand 
aside to allow the prim, dowdy old 
maidish-looking visitor who was entering 
to pass. He knew very well who she was, 
and wondered at the acquaintance between 
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her and Madame De Villar, no less than 
Fred St. Omer had done at his sister's 
visit to Exeter Hall. 

^ She must be playing a deep game," 
he muttered to himself, as he left the 
room. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOW THE WORLD PELL DOWN AND WORSHIPPED 

THE GOLDEN CALF. 

Frederic St. Ombr was one of the 
bright and rising stars of the season just 
beginning. Perhaps the style of his con- 
versation, and general deportment ,in the 
untrammelled privacy of his sister's boudoir 
would hardly have inclined a dispassionate 
observer to regard him as a star of either 
wit, wisdom, or refinement. But then we 
know that even the sun himself is not 
spotless. So it cannot but be expected 
that the most brilliant of stars should 
have some slight flaws ; and if St. Omer 
was more at home in the stables than in 
the drawing-room, weak generally in the 
educational department, and apter at oaths 
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than at repartee, these slight deficieDcies 
were drowned in the flood of glory shed 
upon him by the fact that he ranked 
among the richest Commoners in England, 
and was the representative of one of her 
oldest families. He was just twenty-three, 
and having been abroad ever since he left 
Oxford, little was known about him in the 
fashionable world, beyond the important 
fact that a seven years' minority had con- 
siderably increased the enormous fortune 
he had inherited at his father's death. 

A marvellous contrast to him in every 
way was his sister, Cora, six years his 
senior, and at nine-and-twenty a woman 
with a l)istory, and a widow for the second 
time. Eleven years before, when St. Omer 
was a clumsy school-boy, Cora St. Omer 
had burst upon the world as one of the 
loveliest girls who had been presented for 
many years. What she was by inheritance 
and training, those who had known her beau- 
tiful and unprincipled mother had not much 
difficulty in imagining. For six weeks — 
only six weeks — she blazed like a comet, 
and the bidding ran high, though she had 
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nothing but beauty. The St. Omers at 
that time were very " hard up/* At the 
end of six weeks she was knocked down to 
the highest bidder, a certain profligate 
Lord Newmarch, old enough to be her 
father, and rich enough to buy the loveliest 
girl in England six weeks after her presen- 
tation, which is, as all the world knows, an 
expensive transaction. Lady Newmarch 
did not reappear in London, Lord New- 
march preferred Paris, and people talked 
and shook their heads. What the girl 
went through during the first years of her 
married life, let those imagine who can. 
A good and pure-minded woman would 
probably have died ; if she had survived it, 
it would have been but as a wreck. The 
worst symptom about Cora St. Omer was 
that that life had left her, at nine-and- 
twenty, lovely still, and singularly 
youthful looking. For four years Lord and 
Lady Newmarch were heard of, going 
about together with conventional respect- 
ability. Then a few rumours got afloat. 
Some people said she had eloped ; others 
that he had run away with some one; 

2 
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a third set insisted that it was an amicable 
separation. At any rate, the years between 
Lady Newmarch's twenty-second and 
twenty-ninth birthdays were a great hiatus 
in her life, of which no one could fill up 
the story beyond the bare fact that Lord 
Newmarch's death had freed her from a 
galling yoke when she was twenty-six; 
and even people who remembered her first 
appearance had ceased to ask what had 
become of Lady Newmarch. 

At last, very early in the year, before 
the throng began to assemble for the 
season, one of the best houses in Park 
Lane — best in point of capabilities, not in 
size — which had only just become vacant 
by the death of an occupant, well known 
in London, was taken possession of by a 
perfect army of painters and paperers, and 
repairs and alterations went on in a way 
which attracted no little attention. 

" Who has taken poor old Lady Mar- 
mion's house ?" 

The question was asked in every carriage 
that passed the mass of scaffolding, as the 
earliest arrivals began to make their 
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appearance in town, with the universal 
answer — 

" No one knows." 

But every one had an opinion, and the 
house was given to every possible owner 
from a royal duke to a jew pawnbroker 
from the Minories — save the right one. 
At last, however, the truth got abroad. 
The new comer was Madame De Villar, 
the young, and immensely rich widow of 
a Paris banker, who had died about 
eight months since, at the age of eighty- 
five. Then soon followed further whis- 
pers. 

" How splendidly that house is being 
done up. Do you know, my dear, they 
say this Madame De Villar is no other than 
Cora St. Omer." 

** Impossible, surely !" 

" Well, I don't know where the rumour 
sprang from, but it is gaining ground fast. 
What a lovely girl she was, do you 
remember ? Then she married Lord New- 
march, you know, poor thing." 

And the speaker, who had tried exceed- 
ingly hard to capture Lord Newmarch for 
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one of her own daughters, sighed and 
shook her head ominously. 

" Will she be visitable, do you suppose ?" 

" Well, really, it is hard to say. You see 
no one knows. It will be a difficult 
question. We must wait and see. She is 
not come yet." 

The two dowagers drove on, looking 
very grave. The question was important, 
and exceedingly intricate. If Madame 
De Villar preserved her beauty, and had 
really the fabulous wealth the old banker 
was said to have left her, she would be a 
dangerous matrimonial rock a-head, and 
would be sure to attract all the best men 
to her house, in which case it would be 
hardly safe to ignore her; and then she 
was Fred St. Omer's sister. Still, due 
respect must be paid to virtue and morality. 
Really it was very perplexing. 

All this time Madame De Villar was 
living quietly at a small house she had 
taken, for a few weeks, in a retired corner 
of St. John's Wood, and was driving about 
in a hired carriage, personally superintend- 
ing the fitting up of her new house, calmly 
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and coolly calculating every move, and 
then acting firmly and boldly. What she 
had been, was known to herself alone. 
What she was, externally, at that moment, 
was clear enough ; a very beautiful widow, 
not possessed of quite the fabulous wealth 
rumour assigned to her, but very rich, 
notwithstanding. Her internal structure 
was just what might be expected — and the 
object on which she was determinedly bent, 
was to re-establish herself at all costs in 
the position necessary to secure to a 
woman of her tastes and habits, the full 
enjoyment of all the advantages her 
wealth and beauty placed within her 
reach. 

Most skilfully she went to work. She 
knew well enough the world with which 
she had to deal. Only let the golden calf 
be set up, with due care, and though for 
a while, the multitude might do no more 
than look with longing eyes from a 
distance, over the frail barriers of virtue, 
it would not be very long before they 
would break through all restraint, that 
they might fall down and worship. It had 
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been no mere accident which had brought 
her to London in her deep widow's weeds, 
just at the very moment her brother was 
returning to England. It was no chance 
that she had selected that particular house 
out of many which would have suited her ; 
or that alterations for a mysterious occu- 
pant had been set on foot with so much 
ostentatious display. It was all a part of 
a carefully matured plan. By the time the 
season was actually beginning, curiosity 
was all ablaze. 

At length the upholsterer's men had 
disappeared, and Madame De Villar had 
arrived. When ? No one knew ; only she 
was there. And the world stood to 
look on. 

"Oh, Mr. Mansfield, you know about 
every one. Do tell us about this Madame 
De Villar, Mr. St. Omer's sister, you know. 
Has she really come to her house ?" 

" She has. Miss Monck. She has been 
there about a fortnight." 

" And have you seen her P" 

« Yes." 

" Oh, where ?" 
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"At a shop in Regent Street. She 
was coming out just as I and St. Omer 
passed, and he introduced me." 

" How delightful I Then you can tell 
us. Is she really so beautiful ?" 

" She is very beautiful." 

" You can remember when she first 
came out, can't you, Mr. Mansfield ?" 

"What a cruel question. Alas I yes. 
I can remember it perfectly." 

" Is she as beautiful now as then ?" 

His face clouded a little. Gordon 
Mansfield had better stuff* somewhere 
under all the rubbish than the ordinary 
butterflies of life. When Cora St. Omer 
had been presented, utterly without prin- 
ciple as her training had lefb her, she had 
at least that semblance of innocence and 
virtue which means simply ignorance and 
absence of temptation ; and she was greatly 
changed in his eyes since then. 

"I can hardly say," he replied. "She 
is very beautiful, but her style of beauty 
has changed." 

" How ?" 

He was leaning on the Park rails, and 
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the carriage had stopped beside him. He 
looked up in the speaker's face with almost 
a pitying look, for she was young and 
beautiful, and he knew something of her 
mother. 

" I could hardly explain, Miss Monck." 

" But where can one see her ? I'm 
dying to see her. Does she go no- 
where ?" 

"I think not. One or two very. old 
friends of her family have called, I believe, 
but she declines going anywhere while still 
in such deep widow's weeds." 

" How provoking I No one can sup- 
pose " 

** Constance, my love, you are detaining 
Mr. Mansfield," interrupted Lady Monck's 
cold voice. She thought the subject had 
gone far enough. 

Constance Monck coloured, and drew 
back. Gordon Mansfield raised his hat 
and retreated a pace ; then, after glancing 
along the drive for a moment, he stepped 
forward again, saying— 

"You are in luck. Miss Monck. Here 
she comes. It is not once in a month she 
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appears in the Park. Look out. Iron 
greys." 

Almost as he spoke, a dark, green 
brougham, with an unpretending coat of 
arms on the panel, dashed by. The 
iequipage was part of the whole scheme. 
The carriage had cost a fabulous sum, yet 
it was simplicity itself. The two dark 
iron greys made every man they passed 
shiver, as he looked at his own horses. 
They wori9 no blinkers, and the harness 
was plain black, without a vestige of orna- 
ment. The white and black liveries of the 
coachman and footman were absolutely 
faultless. It was the simplest, most un- 
pretending turn out in London, but every- 
one who passed it asked whose it was. 

A month of this sort of thing, and then 
Madame De Villar made her next move. 

Lady Kirkland was one of the excellent 
of the earth, in all that pertains to the 
moral virtues. The virtues of the under- 
standing could hardly have been so freely 
predicated of her. She was one of a class 
who get little from the world save ridicule, 
or a sort of contemptuous commendation. 
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as amiable enthusiasts ; but whose motives 
at least deserve far higher praise. She 
was a widow of comfortable fortune, and 
middle age. A woman of quiet and un- 
ostentatious charity, and of earnest and 
unflinching self-denial in her attempts to 
do good. It is true the results often fell 
far short of her intentions, because she had 
never learned the value of applying sound 
common sense to matters of religion, and 
of carefully adapting the means to the end. 
Still, in spite of frequent imposition, of 
charity often wasted, and of, sometimes, 
lavish expenditure for very small results, 
there were few in this world — very few 
among those who laughed at ** poor, dear 
Lady Kirkland," with her shabby dress, 
and seedy liveries — who might not have 
been thankful for the assurance they did 
as much good, and as little harm, in the 
course of the day. 

Great would have been Lady Kirkland's 
astonishment, when one morning Madame 
De Villar's card was brought to her, had 
she had the slightest idea who she was ; but 
that was precisely what she had not. In 
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her day she had mixed with the world, aud 
she had known something of Cora 
St, Omer ; but she had heard nothing of 
the gossip of the last few weeks, so she 
laid aside her occupation of making out a 
list of people to be asked to a "soir6e 
religieuse," to meet a newly fledged bishop, 
whose apron and shovel hat it was hoped 
might favourably incline the minds of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of some remote 
island to the simultaneous adoption of 
Christianity and clothing, and went to 
receive her unknown visitor, under the 
impression the call was probably a 
business one ; as indeed it was, though of 
a character little understood by Lady 
Kirkland. 

She recognised Madame De Villar in a 
moment, and paused abruptly ; a crowd of 
long forgotten memories rushing over 
her. 

"Lady Newmarch," she said, rather 
coldly. 

The young widow shuddered slightly. 
"Don't mention that name, Lady Kirk- 
land. I had hoped never to hear it again, 
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I had almost hoped, indeed, you would not 
recognise me." 

"No one could fail to do that who had 
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ever seen you. 

" Am I so little changed ? It ought to 
be otherwise." 

** I should have known you any where. 
But to what am I indebted for the honour 
of a visit ?" 

" To the fact of your being the treasurer 
of this institution, the report of which I 
have been studying," and she indicated the 
report of some charitable institution which 
she held in her hand. 

*' Ah, indeed." 

"Yes. I wish to place a cheque in 
your hands for its benefit." 

And a very considerable cheque it was. 
After handing it over, and asking a few 
questions respecting the working of the 
institution, Madame De Villar rose to 
leave. 

** Would you not like to see the home ?" 

"Very much indeed; but " 

" But what ?" 

" I should not like to go alone." 
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« But what if you went with me ?" 

'*With you, Lady Kirkland? Would 
you really let me go with you? How 
very kind. I should be too charipied. I 
fear I have done very very little in my 
life for the benefit of mv fellow-creatures ; 
but of late, things have looked very dif- 
ferent to me, and I have learned at least 
to wish to be useful, and turn to good 
account the large fortune my late dear 
husband left me. But I don't know how 
to set about it." 

The old lady swallowed the bait with all 
the eagerness of a guileless and not very 
penetrating nature. Here was a wanderer 
into, at least questionable ways, seeking 
for guidance into a better life, and falling 
just at the right moment under her own 
influence. 

In a few days Madame De Villar had 
been seen in her carriage, and at several 
places with her, was already down on the 
subscription lists of various charities, and 
had earnestly discussed with her her future 
prospects. 

" You see, dear Lady Kirkland, I have 
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so many things to consider. I know much 
is said against me, and indeed there is a 
great deal in my life upon which I look 
back with bitter regret. But, remember, 
I was only eighteen when first I married, 
and no one knows what I went through. 
When I married a second time I knew, of 
course, considering the great difference in 
age between my dear husband and myself, 
that my late found happiness could not be 
very lasting, and I looked forward to a 
life of quiet retirement. But now I rather 
doubt whether I should be justified in 
seeking it." 

« Why not ?" 

** For my brother's sake. He is sadly 
disposed to be anything but what I could 
wish to see him. But I have much influ- 
ence with him, which I should lose if I 
did not make my house attractive. This 
inclines me to think I ought to enter more 
into society than I had ever dreamed of 
doing again. It may be the means of 
keeping Fred steadier than I could other- 
wise hope until he marries." 

No religious elderly lady ever existed 
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who was. proof against the idea of a fond 
sister devoting herself to the task of 
' steadying a vacillating brother in the 
paths of virtue and sobriety. Lady 
Kirkland saw it all. 

" But not this season," Madame De 
Villar said. *' I may let my brother 
bring a few of his friends about the 
house, for his sake ; but I cannot go out 
much in these weeds. It seems such a 
mockery. Next season, perhaps; but 
this must be a quiet one." 

Yes, a very quiet one. While Lady 
Kirkland was taking up the gauntlet on 
behalf of her fair protegee^ lauding her 
liberality, and wish to do good ; defending 
her from attacks, and excusing anything 
which she might not quite approve on the 
all embracing plea of her anxiety about 
her brother. 

This was how it came to pass that 
Madame De Villar went to Exeter Hall. 
Verily, the children of this world are, in 
their generation, wiser than the children 
of light. 

Gordon Mansfield faithfully fulfilled the 
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commands laid upon him. He captured 
Fred St. Omer, and mounted strict guard 
over him until Lady Kirkland had left the 
house. Very soon after he found himself 
seated at a perfectly appointed luncheon 
table, doing considerably more than con- 
fine himself to his biscuit and glass of 
sherry — while Fred St. Omer, in a state 
of great hilarity, thanks to the brandy 
and seltzer, the blandishments of Made- 
moiselle Julie, or both, loudly declared he 
Avould say for his sister what could be said 
for very few women, that she had an 
uncommonly good cellar. 

The matchless greys were at the door 
almost before they left the luncheon-table, 
and as Qordon Mansfield handed Madame 
De Villar to her carriage, his manner was 
considerably more tinged with devotion 
than he had intended it should be, when 
he entered the house in the morning. 
Madame De Villar drove away with a 
slightly triumphant smile on her face. 
Fortune was beaming upon her. Her 
boudoir had not been fitted up in vain. 
Gordon Mansfield would find an excuse 
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for coming back to it. He was the 
fashion. Where he came, other leaders 
would follow, and the common herd 
would rush after these leaders. Where 
men, young men, eldest sons congre- 
gated, women would follow, if they only 
dared. Lady Kirkland and Exeter Hall 
would turn the balance for them. The 
future only needed a little skill and fore- 
sight. Another season would see her 
fairly established, and all the world pros- 
trate before the golden calf. 

Just as the season was drawing to a 
close, at the very moment when novelty- 
was at a premium, and all the magnates 
were meditating flight, Madame De Villar 
gave a dinner party — only a quiet one, 
with the chance of a few people looking 
in in the evening. Invitations were issued 
in the names of Madame De Villar and 
Mr. St. Omer. There were only a few 
ladies there, but they were dowagers of 
weight and position, mostly, with a 
goodly show of unmarried daughters. 
There were one or two men whose word 
was law at the clubs, and such a show of 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS HOUSE OP MONCK. 

The ceremony of dinner was in process 
of performance at Holywood Hall one 
fine evening in July. 

The dining-room was a splendid room, 
almost deserving in appearance the name 
of dining hall, and, in reality, even larger 
than its faultless proportions allowed it to 
appear. Its polished oak floor was as 
perfect as it was perilous, at least to the 
uninitiated. Its walls — ah ! those walls 
had been a subject of no slight annoyance 
to more than one scion of the ancient 
house of Monck. Upon thera, unques- 
tionably, ought to have hung the family 
portraits — the heterogeneous and oft times 
hideous throng of grim knights in armour, 
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dames of easy virtue, sour visaged puri- 
tans, and eighteenth century beauties, to 
whom had been vouchsafed at various 
times the honour of assisting in the pre- 
servation of that ancient race, and in the 
ultimate production of the present repre- 
sentative of the family, Sir Charles Monck, 
in whose secret soul this latter fact con- 
stituted their principal claim to the dis- 
tinction of being rescued, by means of oil, 
paint, and canvas, from the oblivion which 
is the fitting end of less highly honoured 
individuals. The dining-room would have 
held them all easily, and it was the oldest 
part of the house, the very room in which 
many of them had taken part in scenes 
which perhaps, could they have been con- 
sulted, would have inclined them to 
rejoice at the accidental circumstance 
which necessitated their exclusion. The 
oak panels of the Hollywood dining-room 
were rich with Grinling Gibbons carving. 
Not their worst enemy could accuse the 
Moncks of having ever been patrons of 
art; but one representative there had 
been, in the time of the great wood 
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eldest sons as few houses in London could 
produce. After that, the fiat went forth. 
Sir Jaspar Vansittart, the greatest autho- 
rity in London at that moment on such 
points, started for his autumnal tour 
through all the country houses declaring, 
wherever he went, that, whether for 
cookery, wines, waiting, or decorations, 
he had seen nothing in London for years 
like that dinner; and that he would wil- 
lingly stay in town till August, any day, 
could he by so doing secure a chance of 
dining with Madame De Villar. The fiat 
of the dowagers went forth likewise. 
Madame De Villar, in manner and de- 
portment, was unexceptionable. Lady 
Kirkland was perfectly right. If there 
was any truth in reports which had 
reached this country from time to time, 
she was certainly quite a changed cha- 
racter, and it would be most uncharitable 
to rake up old scandal. So they all left 
their cards before they took wing, with 
hopes that next season, when Madame De 
Villar's widowhood would be so much older, 
they should see a great deal more of her. 
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Thus the season ended in glory for her, 
and a few who did really know more, and 
looked a little grave, found themselves in 
a ruinous minority, and plausibly argued 
that their holding out would not in the 
least prevent Madame De Villar getting 
into society now, she had played her cards 
too cleverly for that ; that their standing 
up for virtue and general moraUty, though 
it might be very praiseworthy, would be, 
looked at from a speculative point of view, 
a dead loss ; and that therefore, as no 
efforts of theirs would prevent the stream 
from flowing the wrong way, the best 
thing they could do was to swim with it. 
So they tried to forget what they knew, 
and prepared to push and scramble with 
the best in the coming season for the 
chance of the entree of Madame De Villar*s 
house in Park Lane. 

The defunct Paris banker had done a 
great deal with his money in his life- 
time; but could he but have seen how 
much his widow had accomplished with 
it in the space of one short year, would 
he not have risen up out of his grave to 
do homage to her powers as a financier P 
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elder daughter, ConstaDce; opposite to 
her, her sister, Ida. Both looking as only 
English girls can look in their simple 
white evening dresses, with hardly any 
ornament beyond their own youth and 
freshness. 

Behind Sir Charles' chair stood an 
imposing butler, calmly, yet vigilantly, 
surveying the three well-trained footmen 
who were moving noiselessly about the 
table; the juxta-position of his broad 
shoulders and portly form to his master's 
limited dimensions, by no means tending 
to enhance the dignity of the baronet's 
personal appearance. His position was an 
important one ; his responsibilities great ; 
but he was up to the situation. The 
faintest rattle of plates, the least chink 
of forks or spoons, was an outrage on the 
reign of law at Hollywood Hall ; and that 
anyone during dinner should have to ask 
for anything, save in the case of some 
personal idiosyncracy, was an offence 
almost beyond atonement or forgiveness. 
On him, as master of the ceremonies, 
devolved the responsibility of the necessary 
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drilling of his subordinates ; on him would 
rest the disgrace of any failure. 

Noiselessly the ceremony proceeded. 
Everything at Hollywood Hall partook of 
the nature of a ceremony, and dinner 
more especially. Course after course 
appeared and disappeared with silent 
precision. At last it was over. The 
butler paused with his hand on the door, 
to give one last glance over the table, and 
round the room, and disappeared without 
even the faintest click of the lock. Then 
Lady Monck looked up at the clock on the 
chimney piece. The act of rising to leave 
the dinner-table was the only one of her 
every day life for which she had no fixed 
and unalterable moment. Thoroughly as 
she had trained Sir Charles, during thirty 
years of married life, to ^habits of unfailing 
submission, she had never achieved the 
triumph of insuring his always eating exactly 
the same quantity of dinner, or eating it 
exactly at the same pace. There are few 
men in the worid, to however abject a 
state of domestic slavery they are beaten 
down, who will not show signs of insub- 
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ordination if hardly pressed on that point, 
and so Lady Monck had found. Some 
exceptional artistic triumph on the part of 
the cook; some atmospheric change; or 
some physical variation in Sir Charles 
himself, would often produce a difference 
of, it might l?e, as much as seven, or even 
ten minutes, in the exact moment at 
which the butler closed the door after his 
final exit. So, as in this instance, circum- 
stances had been too strong for her. Lady 
Monck had been obliged to effect a com- 
promise, and make the precise moment of 
her own disappearance relative. Ten 
minutes after the butler vanished was the 
appointed time for her to rise and advance 
towards the door at such a pace as should 
enable Sir Charles to arrive there first, 
and to be holding it open by the time she 
reached it, and to receive and respond to 
a gracious bend of acknowledgment as 
she swept past him, followed by her two 
daughters. Horrible to relate, the im- 
pressive solemnity of the daily recurring 
ceremony was often marred by the fact that 
Ida Monck, relying on the belief that not 
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even the explosion of a bomb-shell in her 
rear would have induced Lady Monck to 
do such an unheard of thing as to look 
behind her, would occasionally insist on 
giving her father a playful kiss as she 
passed, or would indulge, for his benefit, 
in a little pantomime expressive of her 
appreciation of the stately performance; 
derelictions from the path of virtue which 
Sir Charles regarded with a mixture of 
terror and amusement. 

Lady Monck never allowed conversation 
to flag during dinner. She always talked 
about something, delivering oracular 
sentiments, to which Sir Charles or Con- 
stance assented, or to which they re- 
sponded with such feeble platitudes as 
should not for a moment raise any question 
as to their complete coincidence with her 
opinions. Only Ida ever dared to assert 
the right of private judgment; therefore, 
her mother's attention was but sparely 
given to her. 

On the evening in question, however. 
Lady Monck was silent for some moments 
after the servants had left the room, and 
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sat looking down, so evidently deep in 
thought, that Ida, after assuring herself 
by a hasty glance that Sir Charles was 
looking out of the window, ventured to 
inaugurate by a hideous grimace at her 
sister, a little pantomime expressive of 
unbounded astonishment at " my lady's " 
abstraction. Constance coloured furiously, 
and only responded by casting frightened 
and imploring glances, alternately, at her 
mother and sister. Suddenly Lady Monck 
looked up. Ida was grave in a moment, 
but Constance's heightened colour attracted 
her mother instantly. 

"Constance, my love, what is the 
matter ?" 

*' Don't make her speak just now, 
mamma," Ida interposed, with an imper- 
turbable face; **she is almost choking. 
She will choke herself outright some day, 
if she persists in drinking that claret. 
The roughness of it perpetually catches 
her throat." 

Lady Monck eyed her daughter sus- 
piciously for a moment. It was very 
evident that her symptoms were more 
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those of mental confusion than of physical 
distress. But she was politic enough 
to let it pass, and she turned to Sir 
Charles. 

" I had a letter to-day from Hubert." 

" Indeed, my love, I hope he is well." 

" Quite well, thank you. Wonderfully 
well, he says himself, seeing he has entered 
his seventieth year." 

" Hubert " was Colonel Dashwood, 
Lady Monck' s only brother, and full fifteen 
years her senior. 

" I suppose we shall be going to Friars- 
court very soon, shall we not ?" 

" Well, Hubert wrote about that. I 
think, altogether, it will perhaps be better 
if we put off our visit, this year, until 
September. That is to say, if it is quite 
convenient' to you." 

Of course Sir Charles ought to have 
instantly expressed his readiness to 
acquiesce in any arrangement which suited 
Lady Monck, who probably had hardly 
finished her question before the proper 
sentence of thanks to her husband for his 
readiness to oblige her, began to form 
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itself upon her tongue. But nature will 
triumph over art occasionally, and Sir 
Charles was so astonished he utterly failed 
to do the proper thing. For four-and- 
twenty years, ever since Colonel Dash- 
wood succeeded his father, as sure as the 
3rd of August came round, Sir Charles 
had found himself en route for Friarscourt, 
to his own exceeding disgust; for, as 
inexorably did he find himself on his way 
home again upon the 24th of August, and 
Colonel Dashwood had some of the best 
partridge shooting in England, and he was 
very fond of partridge shooting. Never 
had he dared, however, to propose a post- 
ponement of the visit. But now he found 
the routine broken through, and the 
coveted amusement apparently almost 
within his grasp. He could hardly believe 
his ears had not deceived him. 

** In September !" he repeated, at last. 

" Please don't repeat my words, Sir 
Charles. You know I have a particular 
dislike to it." 

** I beg your pardon, my love, but I was 
^^eally so surprised.'' 
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"Unnecessarily so, I think. But you 
have not answered my question." 

" I am quite willing to go whenever it 
suits you, my love." 

Lady Monck thanked him, the ruffling 
of her equanimity only discernable in a 
slight increase of stateliness, and then, 
though it still wanted two minutes to the 
appointed time, she rose, and made her 
exit with all the accustomed formularies. 
Constance and Ida followed her, but only 
as far as the hall. Dinner at Hollywood 
was at seven o'clock; tea at half-past 
nine. The time between leaving the 
dining-room and tea, the girls were 
at liberty to spend as they pleased, and 
that time was never spent in the drawing- 
room with Lady Monck. A stroll in the 
park was thfeir general amusement on 
summer evenings ; and more than once, 
when Miss Monck was confined to the 
house by a cold. Miss Ida had been known 
to find her way to the stables. But that 
was a profound secret, faithfully kept by 
a few grooms and helpers. 

" Constance," Ida said, as they slowly 
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ascended the old oak stairoasoi ** Some- 
thing's up — " 

*• What do you mean ?" 

" That some unlooked for event is about 
to occur. We're not to go to Friarscourt 
until September, and my lady has ac- 
corded us two minutes more law than 
usual this evening. These strange and 
mysterious circumstances augur some 
remarkable conjunction of planets, which 
cannot fail to produce some extraordinary 
result. Get your hat, and let's go and 
recover the shock our nervous systems 
have received by strolling round the park. 
We've nearly an hour-and-a-half to 
spare." 

The two girls came down the stairs 
again, just as Sir Charles crossed the hall 
on his way to the library. He never staid 
long in the dining-room by himself, but 
he would sooner have thought of going 
straight to bed than of appearing in the 
drawing-room one moment before the 
library clock chimed half-past nine, so he 
spent the interim in reading in solitary 
state in the library, while Lady Monck 
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reigned in lonely splendour, amidst satin 
damask, huge mirrors, and marvellous 
triumphs of upholstery, in the vast draw- 
ing-room. 

The girls, meanwhile, strolled through 
the gardens, and on under the magnifi- 
cent elms and chestnuts, across the soft 
turf of the park, earnestly discussing 
what possible object could have induced 
'*my lady" to change so suddenly the 
routine of more years than they could 
remember. They always called their 
mother "my lady," when not in her 
presence, and had grown so accustomed 
to it that it did not strike them as any- 
thing unusual; though the habit often 
excited wonder, at least in the minds of 
those who had never visited Hollywood 
Hall. The angel charged with the proper 
distribution of the souls of babies must 
have made strange mistakes in the years 
during which Constance and Ida Monck 
were born, or they could never have been 
the daughters of Lady Monck. If the 
girls were more utterly unlike to anyone, 
than they were to each other, it was their 
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mother. Constance, who was just twenty- 
one, was the beauty, and a very lovely 
girl she was, as far at least as mere 
physical beauty is concerned. She had a 
splendid figure, and small, very classically 
shaped head, with a quantity of silky 
light brown hair. Her forehead was low, 
straight, and very white ; her eyes large 
and soft, of a light brown hazel; her 
nose, mouth and chin, beautifully 
chiselled, and her complexion faultless. 
With such a face and form what did she 
want ? Simply strength — mentally, mo- 
rally, and physically, there were signs of 
weakness about her. Of all the virtues 
consistent with weakness she showed 
traces. There was moral purity stamped 
upon her fair unlined forehead, amiability 
and gentleness in her eyes and mouth, 
but strength — the only fitting guardian of 
all those virtues — was wanting. There 
was no firmness, no energy, no high un- 
flinching rectitude of character traceable, 
either in form or feature ; none in fact of 
these virtues which cannot exist where 
strength is not. She could be ever 
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moulded by circumstances, not they by 
her. They had already left their mark, 
for the circumstances of her life were 
unfavourable, and they had made her 
artificial. Where strength will fight, weak- 
ness takes refuge in artifice, and so it 
had been with Constance Monck. 

This very weakness constituted at once 
the bond of union, and the great gulf 
between her and her sister, Ida Monck 
was as strong and sturdy a plant as ever 
developed itself out of very unpromising 
stock. Not by many degrees so beautiful 
as her elder sister, but yet in many 
respects more attractive. She was very 
fair, with a pair of deep clear blue eyes ; 
a nose just sujfficiently turned up at the 
point to make any observant physiogno- 
mist cautious how he involved himself in 
a war of words with her; a mouth and 
chin with plenty of firmness and decision 
about them ; and a neat compact figure. 
She had sufiored nearly as much from her 
training as her sister, though in a difierent 
manner. From her earliest childhood she 
had fought Btoutly against being forced 
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into an artificial groove, and she had 
fought victoriously. Her abundant ani- 
mal life, fearless disposition, quick wit, 
and caustic tongue, had been too much even 
for the iron will of Lady Monck. But 
the girl had suffered in the conflict. In 
her recoil from shams and routine she 
learned to be more brusque and blunt than 
was necessary, to despise a little too much 
ordinary refinement, and to indulge in 
unnecessary slang. She had created for 
herself a more pure and healthy moral 
atmosphere than that in which her lot 
had been cast ; but she had grown up in 
it without the training necessary to bring 
every young plant to perfection. 

The two girls were devoted to each 
other. Ida loved her sister with all the 
protecting love of the strong for the weak, 
Constance clung to her in all the helpless 
reliance of the weak upon the strong. 
From whence the girls had inherited their 
respective characters it would be hard to 
say ; certainly not from father or mother. 
Probably they were legacies from some 
remote ancestress ; at least, it seems 
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usual to seek for hereditary qualities in 
the female line, perhaps because the ques- 
tion of ancestresses is less doubtful and 
difficult one than that of ancestors. 

"Yes, Con," Ida repeated, "there's 
something up jou may depend upon that. 
Pensive meditation during dinner is out 
of all rule, and my lady did-'t speak for 
full five minutes after Saunders closed 
the door. Then transpired the startling 
news that we're not going to Friarscourt 
till September, and, finally, she docked off 
two minutes of the after-dinner sederunt. 
I wonder what on earth she can be medi- 
tating." 

" I don't suppose it matters much," 
Constance replied, rather languidly. 

" What a muff you are. Con. Why 
don't you cultivate a laudible thirst for 
information. I'm dying of curiosity to 
know what's going to happen." 

" The only information worth having 
would be that we'd a chance of some 
change in the sort of lives we lead, and 
as there isn't any chance of that I' m sure 
it's not worth thinking about." 
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" Why it's worth something to have 
anything to wonder about; and when 
changes once begin, the point of the 
wedge is in, and there's no saying what 
may happen next. My lady might even 
be led, at last, to exchange stilted morality, 
and severe domestic discipline for general 
laxity of conduct, and become in fact a 
jolly good fellow." 

"How can you talk such nonsense?" 
Constance replied, half crossly. "Fm 
sure there's nothing to laugh at in the 
dreary, hateful, dull life to which we're 
doomed; and now even the slight relief 
of getting away to Friarscourt is put off 
for at least six weeks." 

Ida's face grew grave as her sister 
spoke. " You're quite right there. Con. 
It is no laughing matter. But that's just 
why I make a point of laughing at it as 
much as I can. Things never seem half 
so bad if you can only make up your mind 
to laugh at them. I think I should go 
mad if I couldn't see the ludicrous side 
of all this nonsense, and laugh at it." 

But that was just what was an impos- 
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sibility to Constance Monck. She had 
neither the keen sense of the ridiculous 
nor the buoyant animal life of her sister ; 
so, under the irksome restraints and 
vexatious petty tyranny, which Ida robbed 
of half their sting by turning into ridicule, 
Constance fretted and grew irritable. It 
was well for Ida Monck she had the power, 
otherwise, with her frank, truthful nature, 
high spirit, and strong abhorrence of all 
shams and falsehoods, the life to which 
she and her sister were doomed would 
have been far more intolerable to her than 
to Constance, with her weaker and more 
artificial character. 

" Well I'm sure I can't laugh," Con- 
stance replied. 

**Come, Con, you're out of sorts. Is 
it the claret, my love ? Look here, you're 
not half alive to the advantages of your 
position. It's awfully jolly that we're to 
go to Friarscourt in September, instead of 
next month 1" 

" Why ?" 

" Because the shooting will have begun, 
and Lionel will be there, and probably a 
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lot of people staying in the house. It'll 
be a world better than being there in 
August, when there's no one there, and 
nothing to do, and it's too hot to stir." 

Constance brightened up, and her colour 
deepened as she asked, 

" Do you think Lionel is certain to be 
there ?" 

" Sure to be. He always goes there in 
September. He looks after all the shoot- 
ing for uncle Hubert. Con, I've an 
idea I" 

" What ?" 

" Wouldn't it be awfully jolly to go out 
partridge shooting?" 

" Partridge shooting !" Constance 
gasped at the mere suggestion. 

"Yes. You needn't look so shocked. 
I think it would be tremendous fun, and 
I'm sure Lionel would manage it for us. 
We might contrive to give my lady the 
slip, somehow, and have a day among 
the turnips. I'm sure I could hit a 
partridge if he wasn't flying very fast." 

"I'm sure I couldn't, and I don't 
think it would be any fun to try. It 
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always rains when they go shooting, and 
one would get wet through, and all 
covered with mud, and tired to death 
into the bargain." 

" Ah, balls are more in your line." 
That they certainly were, and Constance 
breathed a sigh as her thoughts flew off 
to London. Lady Monck always went 
to London for a few weeks during the 
season, not in the least because it was 
the proper thing to do, but because it 
was her habit to do so. Ida had just 
achieved her first season, Constance her 
third, and both the girls, in their respec- 
tive fashions, had contrived to screw a 
good deal of amusement out of the six 
weeks, notwithstanding the persistent de- 
termination of their mother to make them 
enjoy themselves by rule and line. It 
must be admitted Constance took much 
more kindly to the regular routine than 
her sister did. The result of the season 
had been somewhat chequered in Lady 
Monck's eyes. Constance had manifested 
alarming symptoms with respect to a most 
fascinating younger son ; but Lady Monck 
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had snubbed him with such tiger-like 
ferocity, and given her daughter such a 
vivid description of the horrible conse- 
quences which must necessarily ensue if 
she compromised herself in so disgraceful 
a manner, that Constance, terror-stricken, 
and not a little ashamed of this first 
attempt of nature to struggle into exist- 
ence, cast down the budding flower of 
love before the chariot wheels of Mammon, 
and with flushed cheeks and tearful eyes 
looked steadily out the other side of the 
carriage when she saw a certain expression 
come over her mother's face. And the 
best hearted young fellow in London went 
off to Norway with a great pain at his 
heart. Ida, on the other hand, had flatly 
refused, in most decided terms, a very 
eligible offer, which, in her first season, 
was a great triumph. To all her mother^s 
arguments she had but one answer to 
give. 

"He's a nasty, contemptible, little 
wretch, and I hate him. And I'm not 
going to tell lies to please anyone." 

So the season had been chequered with 
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triumpli and defeat, and, even now, 
Constance sighed over the remembrance 
of one or two balls which had seemed to 
her brighter and pleasanter than any she 
had ever attended, before or since. 

The two girls sauntered on a little 
further, and then Ida suddenly stopped — 

" Listen 1" she said, and they both 
stood still. 

They had reached the summit of a 
gentle ascent, on the further side of which 
the park sloped abruptly down to the 
boundary wall, not more than twenty 
yards distant. On the other side of the 
wall ran the high road, and just across 
it stood the village church, in a pictu- 
resque little churchyard, shaded by a few 
gigantic yew trees. Beyond the church 
the village straggled away across the 
valley, and further still, a wide expanse 
of richly cultivated country gradually . 
faded away into blue distance. It was a 
lovely scene, but the girls had stopped 
to listen, not to look. Someone was un- 
doubtedly playing the organ. It was the 
deep vibration of one of the pedal notes 
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which had first caught Ida's ear. The 
organ at Fairholm Church was about as 
well suited to its position as the pomp 
and ceremony of Hollywood Hall would 
have been to the vicarage. It was a gift 
from Sir Charles and Lady Monck. That 
is to say Lady Monck chose it, announced 
it, and made all the arrangements, and 
Sir Charles paid for it. Lady Monck in- 
dulged in ostentatious devotion, and her 
good deeds partook of the same character. 
If she gave a piece of flannel to an old 
woman at Christmas, the recipient would 
assuredly feel overwhelmed by a sense of 
the obligation conferred upon her; and 
to have given an organ, such as anyone 
else would have given, would have been 
quite beneath the dignity of the Moncks. 
Consequently a splendid instrument, three 
times too large for the church, and utterly 
beyond the management of any local 
musician, had been erected. Lady Monck 
had been duly glorified, and out of the 
organ were extracted, every Sunday, 
moderately harmonious sounds by a native 
artist, who would have felt much more 
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at home with, and maDaged infinitely 
better, an ordinary harmonium. 

The girls stood Ustening for a moment, 
until a brilliant crescendo passage brought 
the tones more distinctly to their ears. 

" That isn't Tanner playing, I know," 
Ida exclaimed. " Come along. Con Let's 
see who it is." 

" Oh, Ida, I think we had better not." 

"What nonsense, come along. Who 
knows ? we may light upon an adventure. 
Just think. Con, if we were to find a 
magnificent brigand, in pink silk stock- 
ings, slashed velvet doublet, cocked hat 
and white feather, with his carbine and 
sabre thrown aside, soothing to repose 
his own savage breast. Come along." 

Constance followed her sister, still 
rather hesitatingly, down the slope, 
through a little foot gate, across the 
road, and through the churchyard. Just 
as they reached the west door, Ida 
paused. 

" I tell you who I suspect it'll be, Con," 
she said in a whisper. ** Bertram Hard- 
ing. Bennet told me had come home again. 
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and they say he is a splendid musiciaiw 
Do you think you should know him ?" 

" I think so. I am not quite sure." 

The strains continued, and softly 
entering, the girls sat down and listened. 
They had never heard the organ give out 
such tones. The player was not impro- 
vising. Perhaps he was not one of those 
meteor little amateurs who are born able 
to improvise as no professional genius can, 
even after long years devoted to music. 
He was playing a rather elaborate piece 
of organ music, and evidently trying the 
capabilities of the instrument. The girls 
could hardly see him from where they sat, 
but Ida confided to her sister in a whisper, 
that he looked a ** thundering big fellow." 

At last he stopped. ** Let's go and 
speak to him," Ida whispered again. " It's 
not fair to set listening here, he mightn't 
like it. Go first. Con. You're Miss Monck. 
Besides you're more likely to recognise 
him, if he is Captain Harding, than I am." 

Constance quietly led the way to the 
organ. The whole proceeding was utterly 
without precedent, but she knew Lady 
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Monck was safe in the drawing-room at 
Hollywood ; and out of her mother's sight 
Constance Monck was self-possessed and 
graceful. 

The light footsteps caught the stranger's 
ear, and he turned, and rose as the girls 
approached. Ida was right, he was a 
big fellow, with a very attractive well 
bronzed face, and immense beard. There 
was no school girl blushing or simpering, 
" Captain Harding surely. I am not 
mistaken, am I ?" Constance said. 

" No, you are quite right. I am Captain 
Harding ; and you must be Miss Monck, I 
think." 

" Yes. My sister and I heard the organ 
from the park, and thought it must be you 
playing. We had heard you had returned, 
and knew it could not be Tanner, so we 
came down, hoping you would perhaps 
play to us a little. We have never heard 
such tones from the organ, and should like 
to hear them again." 

" I will play with pleasure ; it is a very 
fine instrument, but it has been allowed to 
get very much out of order. I was just 
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going to try some short pieces I picked up 
in Germany, which are not, I think, pub- 
lished in this country." 

He began to play again, and the girls 
sat listening on one of the chancel seats, 
really entranced. They were well enough 
able to appreciate the masterly rendering 
of the music, and perfect mechanical skill 
of the player. 

** Do you like those ?" he asked at last, 
turning suddenly round from the instru- 
ment. 

"Oh very, very much; I could listen 
for an hour." 

** Won't you play on Sunday, Captain 
Harding ?" Ida asked. 

" T am not sure," he answered, with a 
smile. *' The vicar wishes it, but I think > I 
should like to get the instrument into a 
little better order, before I exhibit in 
presence of a larger and less indulgent 
audience." 

"You need fear no criticisms here," 
Constance said, " but isn't the organ too 
large for the church ? You know," she 
added, " papa and mamma gave it." 
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"Yes, I heard of it. If you ask my 
opinion, I must frankly say the choice has 
not been very judicious. I think whoever 
Sir Charles and Lady Monck commissioned 
to choose it, might have executed the task 
with more discretion. It is far larger than 
is of the least use, and if they wished 
a certain sum expended, it might have 
been turned to much better account by 
securing a smaller instrument, with many 
of the modern improvements which are 
wanting in this one. It appears to me to 
have been chosen by some one who gave 
more attention to how it would look, than 
how it would sound." 

The girls involuntarily smiled. Captain 
Harding caught the look, and coloured 
slightly. 

" I hope the chooser was no particular 
friend of yours," he said. "I made sure 
Sir Charles and Lady Monck would have 
entrusted the commission to some profes- 
sional man." 

" It is no consequence," Ida said, " only 
you musn't say anything about the choos- 
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ing to mamma. She has great faith in the 
chooser." 

** Will you not play again ?" Constance 
asked. 

" Certainly ; if you wish it.'' 

" Look, Con.'' 

Ida held up her watch ; it was more 
than a quarter past nine. Constance 
started up, crimson and terrified. 

** Oh dear ! I had no suspicion it was 
so late. Thank you very much, Captain 
Harding, we must not stay to-night; I 
hope we shall hear you again, some day. 
Good-night. Do come, Ida, we shall be 
late." 

She walked down the aisle with a ner- 
vous, hurried manner. It would take them 
full ten minutes, fast walking, to reach the 
house, and that left but a narrow margin 
for removing of hats, and appearance in a 
calm and leisurely manner in the drawing- 
room. 

'* Oh, Ida 1 we shall never be in time. I 
quite forgot my watch." 

" Yes, you will ; don't get in a state, or 
you will look hot and flustered when you 
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go into the drawing-room, and then you 
will get wigged. We can just do it. Oh, 
Con, doesn't he play divinely ? I'd chance 
a wigging any day to hear him. And 
wouldn't my lady be in a rage if she knew 
what we had been doing ; and don't I wish 
she'd heard what he said about choosing 
the organ." 

But Constance was far too frightened to 
respond to her sister's remarks, so Ida 
raced on beside her in silence. 

" Just done it," she said, as she and her 
sister met at the drawing-room door, and 
entered a few seconds before the clock 
chimed the half hour. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOW TWO GODS CLASHED. 

The drawing-room at Hollywood had 
no such claims to interest as the dining- 
room It was in a much more modern 
part of the house, and was simply a great 
wilderness of costly furniture, which, 
though of modern and luxurious make, 
contrived to wear something of the look of 
stately unbending formality, which was the 
rule of the house. The curtains hung in 
such seemly well-regulated folds, and 
each couch, each chair, each ornament, 
occupied its exact place, with such un- 
swerving exactitude, that it looked as 
though the dread of Lady Monck was 
upon them all. You could hardly have 
dragged a comfortable chair into some 
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convenient but unauthorized position for 
your own personal delectation without a 
sort of undefined feeling creeping over you 
that all its companions were sighing and 
trembling, and stretching out invisible 
arras to rescue the unhappy victim and 
restore it to its proper place. 

Lady Monck was an anachronism — a 
chronological mistake. Once and again 
some hapless individual contrives to 
blunder into existence a century or more 
too soon, to his own infinite cost. Lady 
Monck had appeared upon this mortal 
scene at least two centuries too late, to 
the infinite cost of everyone belonging to 
her. Morally, she belonged to an age of 
bigotry and intolerance ; mentally, to one 
of high-back chairs, whalebone, and stilted 
propriety. But for the influence of habit 
over thought, she would have cordially 
approved of frizzling the body of a heretic 
for the good of his soul. She actually did 
regard, with great favour, that portion of 
" the good old times,'* when children dared 
not sit down unbidden in their parents' 
presence. She believed in the " blessed 
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martyr," and regarded the landed gentry 
of England, whether peers or commonerSi 
as the favourite institution of Heaven. 
These were the main features of her creed, 
theologically, politically, and socially. But 
its primary and all-embracing clause was 
her own personal infallibility. What she 
thought, said, and did, was, of necessity, 
right ; and so she never changed, or even 
modified her opinions or actions. She 
considered herself eminently religious, but 
in point of fact she was a polytheist, for 
she worshiped three gods ; herself, pri- 
marily ; secondarily, Mammon in that pe- 
culiar form of the hydra-headed monster, 
represented by wealth and hereditary rank 
combined; and thirdly, routine. There 
was at Hollywood Hall a rule for every- 
thing, and everything by rule. Lady 
Mouck would have dreamed by rule if she 
could. Everything was done in the house 
with the regularity of clockwork, and she 
dealt largely, as such people generally do, 
in quarters of hours. She did things innu- 
merably for a quarter of an hour, and with 
the one exception of dinner, a quarter to^ 
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or a quarter past some hour, was the time 
for everything. Prayers in the morning 
were at a quarter past nine, in the evening 
at a quarter past ten. Luncheon was at a 
quarter to two, and when she ordered 
the carriage the same rule was certain to 
prevail. 

Well might her daughters marvel at the 
unprecedented announcement that a visit, 
paid from time immemorial in August, 
would be deferred until September. But 
when two Gods clash, the weaker must go 
to the wall, and as it happened at the 
moment, ambition and routine could not 
be reconciled to one another. If Con- 
stance and Ida had followed their mother 
to the drawing-room that night, they 
would have witnessed other strange 
occurrences. 

Lady Monck's after-dinner seat was 
invariably a large easy-chair placed, in 
summer, by the open window, with a small 
table beside it ; in the winter by the fire, 
with the table on one side, and a fire- 
screen, in the shape of a splendid swan 
with stretched wings, mounted on a richly 
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carved ebony stand, on the other, ready 
to be drawn slightly forward, should she 
require to be shielded from the heat of the 
fire. In that chair she had sat by rule for 
twenty years at least, contriving to impart 
a certain rigid formality to its luxurious 
appearance. But on that eventful evrening 
in July she did not sit down at all. She 
walked up and down the room for some 
few minutes, and at last sat down on a 
couch, and actually sat side- ways, and 
leaning one arm on the back, drew a letter 
from her pocket and read it through, not 
certainly for the first time. 

"My Dear Theresa, 
"Your proposal would greatly have 
astonished me had you not explained it. 
Of course I shall be delighted to see you 
in September, instead of in August, if you 
like to make the change. In fact it will 
be a great convenience to me to have you 
here then, when the house wants a hostess 
more than at any other time ; and I should 
think Sir Charles would much prefer it. 
If you can prolong your visit until after 
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the 1st of October, so much the better for 
him. The pheasant shooting promises 
remarkably well this year. 

"With respect to the schemes with 
which your brain appears to be busy, I 
can only recommend you great caution. 
I know you are not easily turned from 
your purpose; and I must say I could 
wish you had not hit upon this project. 
St. Oraer, as far as mere rank and wealth is 
concerned would certainly be a good match 
for Constance. He unquestionably ranks 
among the richest Commoners of England, 
and is the representative of one of our 
oldest families; and you are quite right 
about that absurd clause in his father's 
will, I was present at the funeral when it 
was read. Still St. Oraer is, I admit, no 
favourite of mine. He has been home 
from abroad so short a time one hardly 
knows anything of him yet, but he looks 
to me a very likely subject for low vices, 
and then Madame De Villar would cer- 
tainly be, to me, a great drawback to the 
advantages of such a marriage. But 
perhaps you will regard my ideas as 
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extremely put of date. Supposing you 
can induce him to fall in with your designs, 
I should doubt about Constance; and for 
Heaven's sake, my dear Theresa, don't 
adopt modern fashions so far as to endea- 
vour to induce her to marry a man she 
dislikes, for the mere sake of a splendid 
settlement. However, you must manage 
your own and your daughter's affairs as 
you please. St. Omer will certainly be 
here in September. He comes, I think, 
with Lionel. Would you believe it, that 
impudent creature, Madame De Villar, 
had the effrontery to volunteer a visit at 
the same time. I don't think I ever wrote 
such a stinging letter to a woman in my 
life. I hear she is positively pushing her 
way into society. What is the world 
coming to ? Society was differently con- 
stituted when I was a young fellow. I 
think even you can remember the time 
when such a thing would hardly have been 
possible. 1 hear she is at the Lodge now 
with her brother. 

** I am ever, dear Theresa, 

'* Your affectionate brother, 

** Hubert Dashwood.'* 
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Over that letter Lady Monck pondered 
long and deeply, but her cold, impassable 
face afforded no clue to the tenor of her 
thoughts. Colonel Dashwood was a kindly- 
natured, honourable country gentleman, a 
staunch conservative, convinced that in 
these levelling times the world was fast 
going to ruin, and — though those days 
when he was a young fellow were about 
the era of the regency— that society was 
much less strict in its moral tone than it 
was fifty years ago. He was the only 
person in the world who had ever been 
known to venture on anything like a 
remonstrance with Lady Monck. That he 
had never thereby caused her to swerve 
one iota from any purpose, 1 dare afiSrm, 
but she submitted to the interference, 
probably more because he was the head of 
the Dashwood family, than because he was 
her elder brother. 

Lady Monck was something besides 
what she has been described. She was, 
though she would never have admitted 
the fact, even to herself, a bitterly dis- 
appointed woman. Constance Monck was 
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not her eldest child. In the first year of 
her married life she had had a son, the 
phoenix who was to unite in his own 
person all the glory of the Moncks and 
the Dashwoods. That son had died at 
just twenty-one years of age, so the male 
line of the Moncks had come to an end, 
and all she could do to enhance the splen- 
dours of the race was to secure brilliant 
marriages for her daughters. Would her 
brother's remonstrances have any efiect 
under the circumstances ? 

While Lady Monck was meditating, 
Constance and Ida were listening breath- 
lessly to the deep rich tones of the organ 
rolling through the church. If Lady 
Monck had known where they were, and 
who was playing to them, she had hardly 
looked so self-possessed. The mere name 
of Harding was enough to bring a fierce 
gleam into her dark eyes, and cause an 
angry knitting of her brows. As it was, 
she sat on until the lamps came in. 
Then she moved, put away her letter, 
settled herself in her accustomed place, 
and took up some piece of fancy-work 
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with which she was wont to occupy her 
fingers in the evening. She looked up as 
her daughters entered. 

" Constance, my love, you look 
flushed." 

Her remarks were generally addressed 
to Constance. The more malleable material 
of her elder daughter had always rendered 
her her mother's favourite. She rarely 
took much notice of Ida, save by a series 
of side thrusts, when she was not in a 
particularly good temper. 

Constance's colour deepened. " We 
wandered to some distance from the 
house, mamma. It was such a lovely 
evening, and the light lingered so long, 
we had no idea how late it was. We had 
to hurry home." 

" Why did you hurry, my love ? You 
had better have been a few moments late, 
than run the risk of over-heating your- 
self." 

Ida turned away with a curling lip. 
These were the scenes which made her 
blunt, almost to rudeness. Her sister had 
implied a falsehood, her mother had 
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capped it. ** Oh, had we," she muttered 
to herself, " precious row there'd have 
been if we had." 

Almost as Lady Mouck spoke the clock 
chimed the half-hour, and as it did so Sir 
Charles entered. He had hardly advanced 
to the middle of the room, when the door 
was again thrown open to admit a solemn 
procession. First came the butler, carry- 
ing a white cloth, with which he proceeded 
to cover a small tea-table which had been, 
during dinner, drawn from its retirement, 
and placed on the exact spot it always 
occupied in the evening. Immediately 
behind followed a footman carrying a tea- 
tray, then another, with a small silver 
urn, and the procession was closed by a 
third, with a silver salver, upon which 
were infinitesimal pieces of cake, and 
those mysteries in bread and butter which 
always collapse the moment they are 
touched, and prove themselves butter and 
bread, to the serious detriment of the rash 
raedler's fingers. Silently all was arranged 
and the train retired, leaving Constance 
Monck to make tea ; the stately prepara- 
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tion apparently a sort of apology for the 
social nature of the ultimate proceed- 
ings. 

" Now, you must sing to us a little, my 
love," Lady Monck said, when the tea 
apparatus had disappeared, with all the 
pomp of its entrance. And Constance 
went to the piano and sang, well enough, 
but in a constrained and slightly unnatural 
tone. 

*' Thank you, my love, that is charming. 
I am only sorry the task of amusing your 
dear father and myself rests entirely upon 
you." 

A side thrust — Ida neither played nor 
sang. In that matter she had fought and 
conquered. She had infinitely more 
musical perception than her sister, and 
had flatly refused to do either unless she 
might give her own impressions free play. 
Therefore her music had come to an un- 
timely end, and she was quite accustomed 
to be talked at. 

Another dreary half-hour of sociability 
by rule, and then again the door was 
thrown open, and the butler announced 
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in a solemn tone, befitting the nature of 
the communication — 

*' Prayers, my lady." 

Lady Monck instantly rose, and followed 
by Sir Charles and the girls, proceeded to 
the picture gallery, where the family por- 
traits could solace themselves for their 
ignominious expulsion from the dining- 
room, by the privilege of daily looking 
down upon the domestic devotions. At 
the end of the gallery stood a reading- 
desk, with open books upon it, and an 
embossed velvet stool before it. On one 
side was a sort of throne, with another 
velvet stool before it, and two smaller 
chairs beside it. On the other side stood 
a long line of servants. Lady Monck 
walked slowly up the room, took posses- 
sion of the throne, Constance and Ida of 
the smaller seats. Sir Charles of the desk. 
As soon as Lady Monck was seated, the 
servants sat down, and Sir Charles began. 
Let the rest be unrecorded. Such subjects 
are not easily handled without profanity as 
great as the whole of such a proceeding. 
Enough to say that if either Sir Charles or 
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Lady Monck, as they knelt and acknow- 
ledged themselves ** miserable sinners," 
really believed they were, their looks 
strangely belied them. It would have 
been easier in imagination to hear the 
words, " I thank thee, I am not as other 
men are." 

Prayers only occupied about seven 
minutes. Then the procession returned 
in the same order to the drawing-room. 
A few moments gave time for the ladies' 
maids to light up their respective domains, 
and then Lady Monck retired, followed by 
her daughters, and the evening — the 
exact type of every evening, from one 
year's end to another, when there were no 
visitors in the house — was over. 

Small wonder that Ida Monck some- 
times terrified her sister by declaring she 
was certain she should " break out" some 
day. 
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CHAPTER V. 



WHOLESOME BITTERS. 



Bertram Harding sat dreamily playing 
the organ to himself for some time after 
the girls left the church; until, in fact, 
it grew so dark he had some little diffi- 
culty in finding his way out. Then he 
walked slowly home to the Grange, which 
was a short distance from the village, on 
the opposite side from Hollywood Hall. It 
was not far from eleven o'clock when he 
entered the drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Harding was sitting alone. 

" Oh, there you are at last," she said 
with a smile. " We had begun to think 
you had become so enamoured of the 
organ, you intended to stay all night in the 
church." 
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" Not exactly, but I didn't know it was 
so late. Who do you think came into the 
church while I was playing, mother?" 

" I am sure I don't know. Who ?" 

" The two Moncks." 

" What, Constance and Ida ? Bertram, 
you are surely joking." 

" Indeed 1 am not." 

" Did you recognize them ?" 

" I can hardly say. I knew it must be 
them. I am not sure I should have re- 
cognized them if I had met them unex- 
pectedly anywhere else." 

" Were they alone ?" 

** Yes. They said they had heard the 
organ in the park, and came to see who 
was playing. They staid and listened 
for some time, and seemed very friendly. 
Is the old feud forgotten, mother?" 

" No, nor ever will be. Lady Monck 
never forgets. But I don't suppose the 
girls know anything about it. Constance 
was only twelve when her brother died." 

" Do they ever come here ? Does Ethel 
ever see them ?" 

" No. We have no communication 
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beyond a stiff salutation if we meet by 
accident." 

" Constance has grown very beautiful, 
but she has a sort of look of being in a 
perpetual fright." 

" She can't stand the life at Hollywood 
as her sister can. She is not very strong, 
and she is gentle and timid. Poor girl I 
I often wish, for her sake, Rupert had 
lived. Everything would have been very 
different then, I suspect, and she will live 
to need his protection. Ida is quite 
capable of taking care of herself." 

" So I should say." 

** Why ?" and Mrs. Harding looked up 
a little surprised. 

" A girl with such a face at nineteen 
will be an awkward customer at five-and- 
twenty, for either coercion or hood- wink- 
ing. Now, mother, you must go to bed, 
you look tired, and I am going to smoke 
a cigar." 

The Hardings had been Lady Monck's 
Mordicai from the day she had first come 
as a bride to Hollywood Hall, when she 
had been very gracious and condescending 
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intending to patronize young Mrs. Hard- 
ing immensely. But it appeared Mrs. 
Harding did not care about being patron- 
ized, and was by no means as deeply im- 
pressed as was desirable, with the exceed- 
ing grandeur and importance of Lady 
Monck, and of her own relative insigni- 
ficance. This unpleasant fact had made 
itself perceptible to Lady Monck on the 
occasion of her first visit to the Grange ; 
for though every dog in the neighbourhood 
barked, as the Hollywood carriage, blaz- 
ing with all the pomp of heraldry, dashed 
up to the door, and though the footman 
gave such a tug at the bell that it had 
hardly done proclaiming • the important 
arrival when Lady Monck, arrayed in regal 
splendour, swept into the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Harding came quietly gliding in 
through the open window, calm and self- 
possessed, in a plain morning dress, and 
garden hat and gloves, with a basket of 
roses in her hand, and sat down and 
talked just as she might have done to the 
vicar's or the doctor's wife. And when, 
soon after, Mr. Harding opposed Sir 
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Charles' candidate at a county election, all 
intercourse, save the most foT*raal, ended 
between the houses, to be only renewed 
in later years under very painful circum- 
stances. 

The Hardings were not a county family. 
Who shall define the exact difference be- 
tween a county family and a family of 
independent fortune belonging to the 
county ? Whatever it may be, it was the 
difference between the Moncks and the 
Hardings. Mr. Harding's property had 
been in his family for several generations, 
but the sad truth must be admitted, that 
the origin of the race vanished in thick 
darkness at a comparatively recent date, 
as regards the age of families. Then Mrs. 
Harding, the only child of a reckless 
spendthrift of good family had been lefb 
early a penniless orphan, and being pos- 
sessed of an independent spirit had pre- 
ferred supporting herself as a governess, 
to living upon charity, until the natural 
vulgarity of Mr. Harding's tastes had led 
him to judge her gentleness, refinement, 
good sense, and highly cultivated mind 
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more desirable qualities in a wife than all 
the thousand and one graces of some faded 
and despairing aristocratic aspirant for 
matrimonial honours, who might have 
been induced, failing any better chance, 
to accept him and his comfortable home 
and fortune, and shed over it a wandering 
ray of the glories of a higher sphere. 

The Grange was the very pattern of an 
English home; a quaint, old-fashioned, 
but comfortable house, not blazing with 
all the splendours of Hollywood Hall, but 
rich in all the comforts of a home, made 
by an intellectual and refined woman, not 
stinted in the amount of expenditure ne- 
cessary for such a purpose. It had only 
one drawback. It might nearly as well 
have been a show place as occupy the 
position it did. It stood not two hundred 
yards from the ruins of a fine old castle, 
and it was always worth the extra walk 
to look at the curious old-fashioned house, 
with its grim gables, carved muUions, 
and quaint old nail-studded door, and at 
the wonderfully kept garden, straggling 
aU about an old stone quarry. The 
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genuine hearty hospitality of Mr. Harding 
would have put a wife with fewer resources 
in grievous straits sometimes to provide 
for the legion of guests he would occa- 
sionally collect and bring in from the castle 
to luncheon. 

Bertram, and one daughter, Ethel, were 
the Hardings' only children, the former a 
year older, the latter a few years younger 
than the glory and pride of Hollywood, 
young Rupert Monck, who, when a child 
of six years old, had been prone to coax 
his nurse to take him surreptitiously to 
the Grange to play with Bertram and 
Ethel, and to draw those trenchant com- 
parisons which only children can draw, 
between his home and mamma, and their 
home and mamma. The association soon 
came to an end, however, for Bertram 
Harding was sent to school in Germany, 
and was very little in England afterwards, 
until he went to Oxford. There the young 
men met again, and by renewing their 
acquaintance laid the train which exploded 
in such terrible disasters for the house of 
Monck. Eupert Monck was not unlike 
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his sister Ida in disposition, and at twenty 
found the dreary magnificence of Holly- 
wood more intolerable, and the cheerful 
home life of the Grange more attractive, 
than in childhood. He was terribly in- 
sensible to the family magnificence. He 
boldly asserted the Hardings were fully 
the equals of the Moncks in social posi- 
tion, and infinitely their superiors in per- 
sonal endowments. Still, Lady Monck 
had never dreamed of the possibility he 
could carry his madness the length of 
the awful calamity which was rapidly 
approaching, until, one morning, she re- 
ceived the unusual intelligence that, quite 
out of all visiting hours, Mrs. Harding 
was waiting to see her in the drawing- 
room. There, with a quiet dignity which, 
to say the truth, threw the grandeur of 
Lady Monck into the second place, Mrs. 
Harding told her tale. Rupert Monck 
had manifested of late unmistakable signs 
of rapidly-increasing attachment to Ethel 
Harding. 

" My dear Mrs. Harding 1 you must be 
mistaken," was Lady Monck's reply. 
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Mrs. Harding quietly smiled at all the 
tone implied. 

"I fear more improbable things have 
happened," she said, "and in this case 
there can be no doubt. Mr. Harding and 
myself have felt very anxious for some 
time, and now we feel we can be silent 
no longer. We both know quite well you 
and Sir Charles would disapprove of such 
a marriage ; and the very fact of his being 
the best match in the county makes us 
doubly anxious to avoid all appearance of 
any wish to take an unfair advantage of 
his youth and friendship for my son. It 
is difficult for us to repulse him. You had 
better take what steps you think fit." 

Lady Monck thought it time to be com- 
plimentary. 

"You have surprised me very much, 
Mrs. Harding, but you must let me ex- 
press my admiration of your conduct. Of 
course, you know," and she assumed an 
air of charming candour, "it would be 
affectation in me to pretend I don't know 
that my son is what is vulgarly termed 
in these horrid levelling days, * a great 
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catch/ and it seems to me so honourable, 
so high principled, in you and Mr. Harding 
to— to— " 

It was hard to find a termination, as 
she could not plainly say, " to confess 
your social inferiority/' Mrs. Harding 
interrupted — 

" Pray don't accord praise which is not 
due. We have a very sincere regard for 
your son, but we should certainly prefer 
to see Ethel marry very differently. I am 
quite sure anxiety on our own part to put 
a stop to all chance of such a thing, has 
greatly added to our wish you should 
know what was happening." 

Mrs. Harding had a spirit, although she 
had been a governess ; and Lady Monck, 
finding herself worsted in the encounter, 
brought the interview to as speedy a ter- 
mination as possible. 

Lady Monck held a conversation with 
her son that very evening, the result of 
which was, that the long-smouldering fire 
of irritation burst into a flame, and there 
was a scene, in which the exasperated sou 
told his mother some sharper truths than 
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she had ever heard in her life. Afterwards 
he dashed off to the Grange, as ill-luck 
would have it, caught Ethel alone in the 
garden, then and there declared his love, 
and won the girl, who was only seventeen, 
to a like confession. Then he sought her 
parents, and ended a rather stormy dis- 
cussion — in which they steadily refused to 
sanction any such engagement at his age 
— with a bitter speech, which made Mrs. 
Harding shudder. 

" My mother's infernal pride will be the 
ruin of us all. Mrs. Harding, I tell you 
plainly, were such a thing possible, had I 
seduced and deserted yonr daughter, she 
would have looked far more leniently upon 
thQ case. God help my poor little sisters 
when they are old enough to be sold in 
the shambles to the highest bidders. But 
I'll marry Ethel, in spite of her, or I'll 
marry no one." 

The latter alternative came about. 
Lady Monck had met a spirit as un- 
yielding as her own ; so Rupert was sent 
abroad to travel until he was of age, and 
was lost at sea within six months; and 
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Lady Monok concealed a bitterly disap- 
pointed spirit under her cold, hard ex- 
terior, and nursed a deadly hatred against 
the name of Harding. 

Ethel Harding probably thought she 
should die of a broken heart. Most 
girls who are crossed in love at seventeen 
cherish such delusions, blissfully uncon- 
scious of the terribly increased capacity 
for suffering which comes with the full 
maturity of both passion and intellect ; 
and though she had not done so she had 
been a subject of much subsequent 
anxiety to her mother. She seemed so 
utterly unlike most girls of her age, that, 
though she had received the news of 
Rupert's untimely end without any very 
violent outward manifestations of grief, 
Mrs. Harding had always feared the shock 
and early disappointment had been the 
cause of peculiarities jn her which she 
regarded with many misgivings. 

Bertram Harding went into the army, 
succeeded in seeing a good deal of ser- 
vice, and when the girls found him in 
the church, had just come home on half 
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pay, tired of a roaming life, to look after 
the property which would one day be his 
own. 

He was somewhat of an anomaly, at 
least he united in himself characteristics 
not often found together; the love of 
intellectual pursuits, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of field-sports. He read Greek, and 
rode across country, with about equal 
facility ; and was as good an oar or billiard 
player, as he was musician, or linguist. 
A man with sufficient development of 
brain to have transformed him into a pale 
and pensive student, if nature had not 
happily endowed him, likewise, with a 
physical organization admirably adapted 
to preserve a just balance between intellect 
and animalism. 

Mrs. Harding, after her short conver- 
sation with her son, went up to her 
dressing-room, and seating herself at the 
open window, gazed out reflectively at the 
clear, bright, moonlit scene, thinking 
over the past, and conjuring up, in imagi- 
nation, phantoms of possible future evil 
wherewith to torment herself. She was a 
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very sensible woman, and upon an 
actually present evil would have brought 
to bear no small amount of firmness of 
purpose, and sound clear judgrment. But 
she was wanting, as are almost all women, 
even the most sensible, in the moral force 
and intellectual breadth which enables 
men to content themselves with the all 
sufficient evil of the present moment, 
without troubling themselves about future 
ones, which cannot be averted, and which, 
even if probable, are too distant to be 
grappled with. 

It was well for Mrs. Harding that she 
was nursing her maternal anxieties at a 
window looking into the garden behind 
the house, or her eyes, aided by her 
ears, might have supplied her with an 
amount of present anxious perplexity, 
quite sufficient to banish all thought of the 
future. The situation of the Grange was 
singularly retired. The road which led to 
the old castle led to nothing beyond it, 
save the Grange, after passing which it 
rapidly dwindled into a mere foot-path, 
leading into the woods only a few hundred 
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yards further on. The house stood upon a 
terrace raised considerably above the level 
of the road, and ascended by a flight of 
broad stone steps. On this terrace, while 
Mrs. Harding was gazing reflectively out 
of her window, her gon was smoking a 
meditative cigar. He had not been there 
many minutes when, just as the church 
clock struck eleven, his eye, always a 
quick enough one, caught sight of a figure 
advancing along the road towards the 
Grange, as if either meditating a visit to 
the house, which was very unlikely at 
that hour, or to the woods beyond, which 
seemed more unlikely still. The memory 
of various things which he had heard 
since his return home flashed, however, 
across Captain Harding's mind, and 
prompt of action, as quick of sight, he 
instantly threw down his cigar, and, des- 
cending the steps, advanced silently to the 
gate along the turf margin of the broad 
gravel walk, opened it noiselessly, and 
passing through it, stood quietly waiting, 
concealed by the massive stone pillar of 
the gate-way. He had barely been ten 
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seconds in that position when he heard a 
light foot fall close to him, and stepped 
forward so suddenly that the girl he had 
seen from the terrace almost ran against 
him. She stopped short, and uttered a 
faint exclamation, half of surprise, half 
of terror. 

** Bessie Raynorl" he said, in a low, 
grave tone, which expressed no surprise. 

"Lor! Captain Harding; how you did 
startle me. Whatever brought you out 
here at this time ?" 

" What brought you here, Bessie ? Tell 
me that, and then I'll answer your 
question/' 

" Won't you answer unless I tell you. 
Sir?" And she looked up at him with a 
mischievous look. She was very pretty, 
a dark-haired, bright-eyed, EngUsh peasant 
girl, with a fresh clear complexion, a merry 
coquettish face, and a neat trim figure. 
Her father was a small farmer, a tenant 
of Mr. Harding's, who had been, as a boy, 
groom at the Grange, and had married 
one of his fellow-servants. She had been 
dead many years, and Bessie, her only 
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child, was noted in the chronicles of village 
gossip as a good tempered girl, but terribly- 
disposed to be flighty. 

** It isn't much consequence whether I 
answer or not," he replied, looking steadily 
down at her, ** because I came here for a 
purpose, which you will learn by its fulfil- 
ment. But I should like you to tell me 
how it comes you are wandering about 
alone at this hour of the night, when most 
girls of your age are supposed to be safe in 
bed.'* 

" There ain't any harm in taking a 
stroll by moonlight," she said, shifting 
her eyes uneasily under his steady gaze. 

"I don't know about that. You're a 
long way from home. Where were you 
going, Bessie?" 

She hesitated. If the questioner had 
been a woman, or a man of her own class, 
she would have indignantly resented the 
interference. But he was a gentleman, 
and an officer ; and he had a quantity of 
rich brown curly hair, a heavy beard and 
moustache, and a handsome bronzed face, 
at all which attractions Bessie had cast 
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many admiring looks in church, and when 
he had come to her father's cottage after 
his return. And that just made all the 
difference. 

" I'm only going a little way into the 
wood," she said, at last, without, however, 
making any attempt to pass him. 

" Into the wood, girl," he said, almost 
sternly. 

" Yes. Why shouldn't I ?" 

**You know well enough, Bessie, that 
wood is no place for a woman, alone, in 
the dead of night. You know, as well as 
I do, how often some of the most hardened 
and desperate ruflBans in the neighbour- 
hood are there at night, poaching." 

" They wouldn't hurt me. And they 
won't be there to-night." 

" How do you know ?" 

She hesitated again, coloured and was 
silent. 

" Bessie, where's your father ?" 

" I— I— don't know." 

" That's a falsehood." 

Her eyes, flashed angrily. " You've no 
right to say that, Captain Harding, and 
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youVe no right to stop me this way. It's 
no business of yours what I do. Let me 
pass.'* 

" I am not going to let you pass." 

" Captain Harding !" 

" I am not indeed. You are not going 
one step further towards the wood, to- 
night. You are completely in my power, 
remember, and must do as I please ?" 

She looked up at him for a moment, 
with a half-frightened, half-angry look ; 
but his face was not one to make a woman 
fear. 

" What right have you to interfere with 
me ?" she asked. 

" The right that every man has to use 
his strength, or any other means he may 
have at his command, to prevent a silly 
girl going to ruin. I'll tell you, Bessie, 
where your father is ; why you know the 
wood will be free of poachers to-night; and 
what you're going there for. Your father 
is fast asleep in his bed, and believes you 
are in yours ; you know the keepers will 
all be on the watch to night, because Mr. 
St. Omer is at the Lodge; and you are 
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going to the wood to meet Mr. St. Omer 
himself." 

*'Howdo you know it?" she tried to 
assume a defiant tone, but it was a 
miserable failure. He could see, well 
enough, the shame and humiliation in 
her burning face, and he rejoiced to see 
it. 

" Never mind how I ktiow it, Bessie," 
he said kindly, '* enough that I do. Now 
you must go quietly home with me. I'm 
not going to lose sight of you until you 
are at home. No," he continued as she 
began a half remonstrance, *' it isn't the 
slightest use your saying a single word. 
Go. you must. Remember I'm quite strong 
enough to make you do exactly what I 
please, and unless you go quietly I shall 
take you home forcibly, and deliver you 
over to your father. Come along, child." 

Bessie's only answer was to sit down 
on the steps, and begin to sob piteously. 

He let her cry unnoticed for a while, 
then he said — 

" Come away home, Bessie. You needn't 
sob like that. You've but light cause for 
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tears, child, to what you might have had 
if I hadn't met you to-night." 

She rose at his bidding, and began 
walking slowly back along the road, 
frightened and angry, yet, secretly half 
pleased at finding herself occupying the 
time and attention of Captain Harding. 
He walked beside her for some distance 
in silence, to give her time to recover her- 
self a little. Then he spoke. 

" Bessie, did Mr. St. Omer give you 
that necklace you wore on Sunday ?" 

He had seen it then — oh vanity I the 
ruin of hundreds of her sex. Her silly 
little heart actually throbbed with pleasure 
at the thought that he had noticed her 
suflBciently to observe the ornament, a 
far more costly one than she ought ever to 
have possessed. It had been a useful 
lesson to her could she have seen all the 
thoughts the sight had roused in his 
mind. She would have torn it off, and 
cast it from her with loathing and ab- 
horence. 

" What if he did," she replied, with an 
attempt to regain her spirits, " I suppose 
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there ain't any harm in it, if he chooses to 
admire me." 

" Harm !" and he paused abruptly; then 
after a few moments silence, he spoke 
again, in a low, almost sad tone. 

*' Listen to me, Bessie. Your father has 
carried me about in his arms many a day, 
and you've often sat on my knee, and 
played with me by the hour, though I 
daresay you can't remember it. And I'm 
not going to let you go to ruin if I can 
help it. You're a very pretty girl, and 
you're a giddy, thoughtless one, I fear, but 
I know you're an innocent one as yet. 
Now I'll tell you — at least, as far as you 
can understand it — what is before you, if 
you encourage Mr. St. Omer's admiration. 
He admires you, and you think it's a fine 
thing to be admired by a gentleman, and 
you dream that he'll marry you, and make 
you a great lady, with carriages and jewels, 
and fine dresses. I know Mr. St. Omer, 
and you don't, and I tell you his mere 
admiration is an insult to any respectable 
girl. As to marrying you ! he's as much 
thought of marrj^ing your old grand- 
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mother. It would be a degradation to 
any woman to be his wife, but he'll do you 
worse mischief than that, Fll tell you 
exactly what will happen, if you don't put 
a stop to all this ; he'll lure you on, and if 
he finds he can't corrupt you, he'll delude 
you with a false marriage. Then you'll be 
the toy and pet of a low-minded, drunken 
brute, for that's what he'll become before 
long, and I daresay you will have plenty 
of jewels and dresses, and have nothing to 
do all day but amuse yourself. That's the 
outside of such a life, Bessie ; but you don't 
know all the foulness and misery hidden 
underneath it. And how long do you sup- 
pose the bright outside will last? only 
until all the freshness and beauty — of 
which he has robbed you — are gone, and 
then he'll cast you oflF for some fresh 
victim, and leave you to starve. Then, 
one by one, all your jewels and gay dresses 
will be pawned to buy bread, or gin ; and 
when they're all gone, do you know what 
comes ? no, of course you don't. You may 
have some dim notion, but no woman can 
know what that is, unless she knows it by 
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experience. I'm not going to tell you all 
about that ; but I do tell you you'll come 
to have no hope beyond getting a few 
pence to buy gin enough to make you 
forget your misery, for a few hours, in a 
drunken sleep. It won't last very long, it 
never does. Then you'll die in a work- 
house, or worse, a miserable, degraded, 
drunken wretch, without one vestige of 
womanhood left about you. That's what 
Mr. St. Omer's admiration will bring you 
to, if you encourage it. There's many a 
beautiful village girl come to that, because 
she chose the admiration of a gentleman, 
rather than the love of some honest, good 
man, who would have made her a pure, 
true wife, and happy mother. Are you 
going to swell the list Bessie ? I've only 
described to you what I've seen, but I 
neither can nor will make the picture as 
black as it really is. It would pollute you 
even to know such things ; and remember 
I'm not a woman, jealous because you are 
pretty and admired. I'm a man, and know 
what men think and feel about women, and 
how they treat them ; and I tell you again. 
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Mr. St. Omer's admiration is a degradation 
to any respectable girl. Do you believe 
what Tve been saying ?" 

She could only answer by heavy sobs, 
which she vainly attempted to choke down. 
Captain Harding walked on beside her in 
silence, knowing full well those sobs bore 
token to the humiliation she felt, intui- 
tively conscious her folly had inflicted upon 
her womanhood by justifying any man in 
giving her such a warning. A woman 
might have thus warned her, with little 
effect. The words gained all their point, 
by the very fact that they were spoken by 
a man, and a young one. 

" There, don't cry any more child," 
Harding said, when they had reached her 
home. No one will know you were going 
to meet Mr. St. Oraer to-night, save myself, 
and you may be sure I'll never betray you. 
Thank God before you go to sleep, Bessie, 
that I met you, and pray to him to guard 
you for the future ; and remember that I, 
knowing what men feel, tell you the admi- 
ration of any man who doesn't come for- 
ward, at once, and ask you to be his lawful 
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wife, is a stain and disgrace. Promise me, 
before I go, you won't have anything more 
to say to Mr. St. Omer.'* 

" Oh no, FU never see him again," she 
faultered, in a choked voice. 

" And you won't wear that necklace any 
more ; you understand now, don't you, 
what people will believe when they see it. 
You don't want them to think that ; do 
you, Bessie ?" 

" Oh no," and she hid her burning face 
in her hands. 

" Then send it back to him, and don't 
see him again ; and remember, just because 
you are a very pretty girl, you've all the 
more need to be cautious. If you get into 
any trouble again, never mind how foolish 
you have been, come to me, and be sure 
I'll help you. Good night." 

" Good night. Captain Harding, and 
thank you for being so kind to me. I 
didn't think of all that, but I knew I was 
foolish. I'll get out of it all, indeed I will ; 
please don't tell father." 

** No ; if you'll be a good, steady girl, 
I'll never say a word to anyone." 
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" Oh thank you, Sir ; I'll try to do better. 
Good night." 

She entered the cottage ; he heard her 
lock the door, and then he walked slowly 
away. Had he saved her? He had tried 
to do so, using well and wisely the ad- 
vantages his sex and social position gave 
him, and for the moment her penitence 
and gratitude were sincere. But she was 
vain, frivolous, passionately fond of admi- 
ration, and only too certain to obtain it. 
Beauty, frivolity, and love of admiration, 
in one scale, against virtue, strengthened 
by his warnings, in the other ; which would 
be found wanting ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THREE SCENES ON THE SAME NIGHT. 

Bebtbam Habding had by no means ar- 
rived at an opinion upon that point when 
he reached the Grange. As he ascended 
the steps of the terrace, he caught sight 
of a white figure at some little distance 
in the garden, and turned in that direc- 
tion, instead of entering the house. 

** Ethel ! What are you doing here ? 
You ought to be in bed." 

" Oh, Bertram, is that you ? I have 
been looking for you all about the garden, 
and couldn't find you. Mamma said you 
were smoking somewhere about. Where 
have you been ?" 

" What do you want me for ?" 

" I want you to walk down to the castle 
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with me. It is so beautiful on a moonlight 
night." 

He looked at her with half hesitation. 
" You ought to go to bed," he said. 

" Oh no, not yet, it is only just twelve, 
and I never feel inclined to go to bed on 
such nights as this. Sleep is everything 
when one is very tired, but when one 
hasn't been doing yery much one wants 
a different kind of rest, and I often go to 
the castle on moonlight nights. Do come, 
Bertram." 

He never refused his sister anything. 
He worshipped her, with that sort of pure 
reverential love which it is hard for any 
man to keep entirely free from all taint of 
a more earthly feeling in the case of any 
other woman than his own sister. She 
was his ideal of all that was pure and 
womanly ; and the very fact that she 
seemed so utterly unfit for this world that 
lieth in wickedness, smirched with the mire 
of so many thousand years of blood, of 
lust, and of avarice, drew forth all the 
chivalrous devotion which inclines a man 
to make his own tough moral fibre the 
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turbulence and bloodshed. But Ethel Har- 
ding did not pause among the ruins of 
battlements and massive towers. She 
crossed the court to where the remains 
of the chapel stood. Some blood-stained 
hero of feudal times had probably sought 
to still the torments of a too active con- 
science by devoting the gains of robbery 
and violence to the service of a God of 
truth and justice ; for the chapel had been 
singularly beautiful, and it had suffered 
less from the ravages of time than any 
other part of the castle. The exquisite 
tracery of the east window was very little 
impaired, and the greater part of the 
groined roof was still intact. 

The moon was striking full on the south- 
eastern angle, throwing across the floor 
long slanting rays of light broken by the 
fantastic and distorted shadows from the 
shattered defaced stone work of the 
numerous windows along the southern 
wall of the chapel. 

At the western end the roof was gone, 
and soft turf had taken the place of stone 
pavement. There was a remnant of an 
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old stone bench just within the western 
door, and there Ethel sat down. 

" This is where I like to sit on a moon- 
light night, Bertram. It's better rest than 
going to bed." 

" What sort of rest, Ethel?" he asked, 
as he sat down on the turf at her feet. 
He was a little anxious about his sister. 
He thought during the years he had been 
so almost entirely absent from home, there 
had been a marked increase in her strongly 
developed spiritualism. 

" I can hardly define it," she answered, 
with a dreamy look in her eyes. " Sleep 
rests the body and the mind. I suppose 
it must be the spirit that rests here." 

" Are you sure you don't sleep ?" 

"Quite sure. I don't sleep, but I 
dream." 

'' What about ?" 

" About the old days of the wars of 
the red and white roses. And I seem to 
see the castle as it was then, with port- 
cullis lowered, and drawbridge raised, and 
with archers on the watch at every loop- 
hole. Then I think of the poor nuns 

I 2 
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driven sometimes to take refuge from 
their peaceful convents, in the midst of 
this scene of blood and violence, and of 
how they, perhaps, knelt and prayed with 
the moon shining down, just as it does 
now, through the stained-glass of the east 
window, while they trembled at the 
sounds of fighting and tumult outside. 
And sometimes the dream grows so vivid, 
that I seem actually to see them kneel- 
ing with pale faces and clasped hands, 
and to hear the din without; and it is 
almost a shock when I wake to reality 
again." 

" And do you find rest in such dreams ?" 
" I don't think so, when they grow so 
vivid, but that isn't often. It is rest to 
me to sit and dream here of those days, so 
long since passed away. These old ruins 
always seem to me like the burial grounds 
of the thoughts, and passions, and feelings 
of past ages, where they all lie sleeping as 
calmly as the bodies that enshrined them 
do in the churchyards. And there is 
always something calm and dream-like 
about a burial-ground." 
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Her brother sat silent for a few moments, 
then he asked — 

" Do no other dreams ever come to dis- 
turb your rest, Ethel ?" 

" Other dreams ! What others ?" 
" Dreams of what might have been !" 
He was seeking, not without a purpose, 
to wake a silent chord. She understood 
him, and a slight change passed over her 
face. 

" Ah, I know what you mean. It was 
among the ruins, here, we parted for the 
last time. No, Bertram, I never dream of 
that. I think about it sometimes, but I 
don't dream then. Poor Rupert ! Do you 
know, I believe it was well for me, well 
for both perhaps, all that came to an end. 
It was a dream, only it was a different 
kind of one. I don't think it was ever 
reality to me. I supposed, if he had lived, 
I should have been his wife some day, but 
I am not sure I should have been happy, 
or have made him happy, though I would 
have tried. I am not fit for marriage. I 
don't think I understand the ways of men 
at all." 
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'* If all men waited to marry until they 
lighted upon women who understand the 
ways of men, Ethel, I fear there would be 
very few marriages.'* 

" Do you ? Then perhaps that is why 
there are so many unhappy ones. How 
can husband and wife be * no more two but 
one flesh,' unless they thoroughly under- 
stand one another ?" 

" Have you determined never to marry ?" 
he asked, discreetly waiving the ques- 
tion. 

"I? I never think about it. I don't 
think I ever shall." 

•* For Rupert's sake." 

*'0h, no. I loved him dearly, with a 
sort of childish love, but his memory 
doesn't influence me in that way. No, I 
am not suited to be any man's wife. Men 
want practical, sensible sort of women for 
their wives, not dreamy, unpractical women 
like me." 

" Of the earth, earthy," he replied, men- 
tally adding, '* I am right, then," his 
thoughts glancing off to a discussion he 
had held with his mother, about his sister ; 
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Mrs. Hardiog aJfirmiDg Ethel's peculiarities 
to be the result of disappointed affection, 
her brother avowing his beUef they were 
inherent, and might have received a 
colouring from the circumstances of her 
early life, but would have developed them- 
selves, under any circumstances, in one 
form or another. 

Ethel made no answer to his remark, 
which she probably did not understand; 
and, after a short silence. Captain Harding 
rose. 

" There is the church clock chiming a 
quarter to one. Come away, child, I will 
not have you sitting here any longer in 
that light dress." 

She obeyed, and they retraced their 
steps home, Ethel pausing on the terrace 
steps to turn and throw her arms round 
her brother's neck, and kiss him, and then 
springing up them and vanishing into the 
house, with the almost childlike spright- 
liness and elasticity which did at times 
flash suddenly across her usual quiet 
gravity, when such a calm hour as she had 
just spent in the moonlit chapel seemed to 
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have, for a time, lifted the weight of this 
mortal life off her spirit. 

And while she had been sitting on the 
stone bench, looking so almost ethereal, 
with her white draperies, too spiritual face, 
and large, dark, dreamy eyes, Bessie 
Raynor, in her bright peasant flesh and 
blood beauty, was sitting in the little 
garret where she slept, with the traces of 
tears still upon her face, and her chin rest- 
ing on her brown, well-worked hand, con- 
templating, by the dim light of one tallow 
candle, the treasured necklace with which 
such a bitter warning had just been linked. 

That necklace Mr. St. Omer had brought 
her about three weeks before, when he had 
come to the Lodge for a few days. It was 
of pink coral, and the girl herself did not 
know what an expensive ornament it was. 
She only found out, fast enough, that the 
delicate pink suited wonderfully well her 
fresh complexion, and dark hair and eyes, 
and marvelled at the beautiful green 
morocco case, lined with white velvet; a 
piece of splendour such as she had never 
dreamed of in all her life. 
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Now the case lay open, the pink coral 
resting upon the white velvet, and Bessie 
sat looking at it, with a torrent of con- 
flicting feelings at work in her mind. That 
mysterious instinct, which, if she will only 
hear its voice, will stand any ignorant, in- 
experienced girl in good stead of knowledge 
of the world, had not been silent on the 
subject of Mr. St. Omer, though it had 
been worsted in the conflict with flattered 
vanity, and she had advanced along the 
broad road to ruin with sufficiently trem- 
bling, hesitating steps to ensure the suc- 
cess, for the moment, of Captain Harding's 
bold and determined opposition, and to 
make her feel a certain sense of relief at 
being thus firmly checked in her perilous 
cmirse. While she had been on her way 
to meet Mr. St. Omer, she had felt 
timid, irresolute, and almost glad to be pre- 
vented; but now all possibility of seeing 
him, that night at least, was at an end, 
she felt vexed and angry at having been 
stopped. When first she regained her 
little garret, she was so terrified, so 
sickened, at the terrible picture Captain 
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Harding had drawn so vividly, that she 
felt really penitent and grateful, and, per- 
haps, if she had not laid the open case with 
the necklace in it upon the table, she might 
have stood by a wise resolution that night. 
Mortified pride, defeated ambition, dis- 
appointed vanity, had brought up a host 
of bitter, angry feelings against Mr. St. 
Omer. But as she sat looking at the 
necklace she had so faithfully promised to 
return — her only piece of finery — and 
thinking how beautiful it was, her feelings 
began to change. Captain Harding's war- 
nings seemed to grow fainter, and a sense 
of resentment and humihation at his plainly 
spoken words began to rise in her mind. 
What right had he to say such things to 
her, or of Mr. St. Omer ? 

Mr. St. Omer had never tried to per- 
suade her to do anything wrong, and it 
was rather hard she should be spoken to 
in that way, only because a gentleman 
admired her. Could it be that Captain 
Harding was jealous I What possible 
absurdity will not find a place in the brain 
of a vain, silly girl ? She actually coloured 
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up at the idea, and with a toss of her 
head stole a glance at the little cracked 
glass which was her only mirror. Then 
her looks fell lovingly again upon the 
pink coral, and surely the evil one him- 
self stole a whisper in her ear. She had 
once, at some dreary Christmas festivity 
at Holywood Hall, looked with covetous 
eyes at Miss Monck's hair, very simply, 
but beautifully arranged, with a string of 
large white beads round^her head. Could 
she not arrange her hair in the same way, 
and fasten it with the pink coral? All 
warnings, doubts, and fears, went out of 
her mind in a moment, and shaking down 
her hair she set to work. Again and 
again she tried and failed. It was no easy 
task, with her one scrubby brush and 
broken comb, to secure the same results 
as had been produced by the nimble 
fingers of Miss Monck's maid, " with all 
apphances and means to boot." At last, 
however, she succeeded to her own entire 
satisfaction, and fastening the necklace 
round her head she contemplated herself with 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, survey- 
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ing the effect from every possible position 
in which she could catch a gUmpse of her 
own head in the glass. Where was the 
memory of Captain Harding's warnings ? 
Of what he had said about the necklace ? 
All swept away by the rush of gratified 
vanity which came surging over her. At 
last she took off the beads again, and as 
she laid them down, with loving, Unger- 
ing looks, in their velvet nest, the recollec- 
tion came back that she had promised to 
return them. The light died out of her 
eyes, and she stood wistfully regarding 
them. Then, after some little time, she 
put them away, resolving she would think 
about it to-morrow, and went to bed, 
wondering whether Mr. St. Omer had 
waited long for her, and beginning to hope 
he would not be very angry with her for 
not coming, and to think perhaps it would 
be better to see him once more, and to 
tell him she could not come and meet him 
by stealth again, but without saying any- 
thing about what had happened. And 

then the necklace ? Well, she would 

think about that. 
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There was one more watcher during 
that midnight hour, and that was Frederic 
St. Omer himself, the very incarnation of 
coarse, common-place materiality, sitting 
on a fallen tree in the wood, utterly insen- 
sible to the still beauty of the moonlit 
scene, and swearing to himself because 
Bessie Raynor did not come. 

His acquaintance with her was not 
many months old. Early in the year, 
when he had come home from abroad, he 
had been at the Lodge, and had accident- 
ally seen her. Her evident pleasure at his 
admiration had attracted him. He had a 
certain sort of clumsy admiration for 
beauty, but he never felt at ease in the 
society of a woman of his own social posi- 
tion. He could get on much better with 
a pretty cottage girl like Bessie, so he had 
contrived to meet and talk to her once or 
twice, and at last gave her the necklace. 
He had never made regular appointments 
to meet her, until he came to the Lodge 
after the season was over, and he found a 
new sort of pleasure in the excitement. 
That projected meeting which Captain 
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Harding had so abruptly prevented, was 
the third, and he was, as he said, just 
beginning to get warm to the work and 
find it uncommon jolly. It wasn't half a 
bad amusement, strolling about the wood 
with your arm round a pretty girl's waist. 
Such were the sentiments he avowed to 
his sister, who merely smiled, with the 
careless reminder, " Don't get yourself 
into a mess." It rather suited her purposes 
that he should thus occupy his time. 

Had he deliberately and wilfully resolved 
upon the ruin of the girl, whose worst 
faults as yet were inordinate vanity, and a 
want of that self-respect, without which 
no woman is safe? No, certainly not. 
Men of Frederic St. Omer's stamp are 
very often, not unjustly, but incorrectly 
judged on these points, and credited with 
a species of villany for which they may 
have the will, but certainly have not the 
wit. Any man may be a coarse, low- 
minded blundering profligate, ready 
enough to be the destroyer of every 
woman he comes across, if circumstances 
favour him, but such men are not long- 
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headed enough to have deliberate purposes, 
and carefully adapt means to an end. It 
may be safely affirmed of St. Omer, that 
he had never possessed a deliberate and 
settled purpose in his life. He was 
drifting across the ocean of life just 
according as wind and tide took him. 
But when a man is pitched into the middle 
of fashionable life, with no principles, and 
less intellect; with strongly developed 
animalism, and plenty of money, it does 
not need a prophet to foresee his destiny. 
He staid in the wood, smoking cigars 
and swearing by turns till half-past twelve, 
and then went home to bed, in an exceed- 
ingly bad temper. He had a dim sort of 
idea that perhaps Bessie had been making 
a fool of him, and never intended to 
come, that perhaps she was at that 
moment laughing at him, and the thought 
made him very angry, while at the same 
time the disappointment seemed to 
enhance the charm of her society. She 
was certainly very pretty, and then he felt 
quite at his ease with her, not awkward, 
stupid, and tongue-tied, as he did in the 
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presence of almost every woman of his own 
position — save his sister. 

He had some brandy, and smoked an- 
other cigar when he got home, while he 
meditated, as far as his limited intellectual 
range would allow, over the circumstances 
of the case, and at last went oflf to his 
room, muttering : — 

" She'd suit me a deal better than any 
girl all silk and satin and scent, that one 
hardly dare speak to. I'll be hanged if I 
wouldn't marry her but for that cursed 
clause in the governor's will. Confound 
him I" 

That clause was the one to which 
Colonel Dashwood had alluded, in his 
letter to his sister, and had reference to 
" the Lodge,'* as St. Omer's present home 
was always called. 

Fred St. Omer's father had only suc- 
ceeded to the immense property his son 
had inherited from him about a year before 
his own death. He was a strange eccen- 
tric man, and, even then, much dissatisfied 
with the symptoms already manifested by 
his hopeful son, so, when he found his 
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own end drawing near, he cast about in 
his mind for some safe restrictions to put 
upon him, and, with a view to the boy's 
future welfare, succeeded in appending 
about as wise a conditional clause to his 
will as dying men generally hit upon, when 
in their zeal for the well-being of their 
descendants, they endeavour to control 
circumstances at the moment, as non- 
existent as they are impossible to foresee. 
The Lodge, with the land round it, an 
estate worth between two and three 
thousand a year, was the only piece of 
unentailed property he possessed. It was 
not of much account in the St. Omer rent- 
roll, still, from a child,^ the boy had always 
been partial to the place, and it offered 
many attractions to a man fond of country 
sports ; so, to his will, St. Omer senior 
had appended the wise condition, that if 
by the time his son completed his twenty- 
eighth year, he was not married to some 
woman, his equal in social position, and 
the father of either a son or a daughter, 
the property was to be forfeited to his 
sister, Cora ; by which stupendous display 
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of foresight, he fondly hoped he had tied 
Fred down to matrimony and respectability 
at a comparatively early age, and also 
provided a wholesome safeguard against 
any dangers which might arise from his 
already rapidly developing taste for low 
society. 

No one had meditated more constantly 
over this, than Cora St. Omer herself. 
As Lady Newmarch, the additional income 
would have been no small attraction to 
her. As possessor of the spoils of the 
doating old simpleton, who had proved so 
easy a prey to her beauty and her arts, 
and had verily heaped up riches with very 
little idea who should gather them, a 
couple of thousands more or less were of 
far less consequence. Nevertheless, she 
did most earnestly covet that particular 
piece of property. She wanted a country- 
house with which to supplement the at- 
tractions of Park Lane, and the Lodge 
was singularly suited to her purpose. The 
house was a curious rambling sort of 
building, originally merely a keeper's 
lodge, and added to at various times, but 
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capable of being made just what she liked ; 
very attractive, and very different from 
ordinary abodes. There were many ex- 
ternal advantages ; first rate shooting, and 
capital hunting at an easy distance. It 
was the very place for her, and she had 
thought a great deal of that. 

She was at the Lodge at that moment, 
staying with her brother, whom she con- 
trived to keep pretty constantly under her 
own eye. Of this fact Lady Monck was 
well aware, before she received her bro- 
ther's letter, and her evening meditations 
were as much over that circumstance as 
over what Colonel Dashwood said. Should 
she notice her, or should she not ? Should 
Mammon or Morality go to the wall ? She 
never remained in London longer than a 
few weeks, so she had left before the tide 
had fully turned with respect to Madame 
De Villar. Otherwise she might have seen 
fit to graciously incline her strong will 
towards that inevitable necessity for 
swimming with the tide, which had over- 
come the scruples of other sensitive 
moralists. Failing the inevitable law of 
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attraction she was in, for her, a most 
unusual state of indecision. Hence the 
irritability of temper which had made 
known its presence by her side thrusts at 
Ida. 

Fred St. Omer lounged into his sister's 
dressing-room at a tolerably late hour the 
following morning, and found her break- 
fasting — 

** Eating already, Cora. What a beastly 
strong constitution you must have, to be 
able to eat at this time in the morning." 

He was not very choice in his language 
in his sister's presence. " Out of the 
abundance of the heart Ihe mouth 
speaketh," save under strong external 
pressure. Madame De Villar either did 
not mind in his case, or affected not to 
do so. 

*' I don't drink brandy over night, or 
the first thing in the morning either," she 
calmly answered. • 

**Well, I do, and the consequence is, 
even by luncheon time, some devilled 
mackerel bones, with lots of cayenne 
pepper, are as much as I can manage." 
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" You're going too fast, Fred." 
" A short life and a merry one. Bother 
preaching. You'll get the Lodge after all, 
perhaps, Cora." 

His sister's answer is better unrecorded. 
St. Omer only answered with a brutal 
laugh. Yet Cora St. Omer had once been 
a young pure minded girl, really as fair 
and innocent as she looked at that 
moment. She had only been doomed to 
spend some of the best years of her life in 
constant association with a low-minded 
profligate, just such a man as her brother 
bid fair to become, and she had come forth 
from the trial what she was — a whited 
sepulchre. Yet there are women who 
endure the contact for years, and come 
forth only like silver purified seven times 
in the fire. Where lies the secret of the 
hidden purity before which even vice itself 
shrinks back abashed ? Which can be 
steeped to the lips in all things foul and 
yet come forth unstained? God knows. 
Man cannot fathom it, and it is too holy 
a thing to be lightly handled. But alas ! 
the bright examples of these purer natures 
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are, in one respect, a source of infinite 
love to their frailer sisters. A splendid 
settlement is a grand thing, and if the 
gilded Satyr be rather an ugly object to 
look upon, why, men will be men, and it 
is quite different when they marry ; and 
has not Una, times without end, reformed 
the Satyr, and shown herself a model of 
all that is beautiful in women ? So be- 
cause Una came out of the mire unstained, 
poor Aphrodite is plunged headlong in, to 
emerge smirched and fouled like poor Cora 
St. Omer. 

'* Besides, I don't want the Lodge," 
was the lie with which she ended her 
sentence. '' It wouldn't suit me. I think 
I shall buy a place in Scotland." 

"You'd better go and look about it, 
while I'm at Friarscourt." 

" No ; I can't afford it yet, for a year 
or two. My London house wasn't fitted 
up for nothing, I can tell you. But are 
you really going to Friarscourt ?" 

" I should think so. Why not ?" 

"You'll find it awfully dull. The old 
colonel is propriety itself. No brandy and 
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seltzer there in the morning, I , can tell 
you." 

'' Oh, indeed. I'll see about that. It'll 
be awfully jolly. Dasbwood isn't half a 
bad fellow himself, and he's asked Mans- 
field. I like Mansfield, though he's too 
refined by half for me. Then I expect 
Dashwood has asked that fellow Harding, 
down at the Grange, to go, and he's the 
best hand at billiards I know. And Lady 
Monck and her daughters are to be there, 
so we'll have beauty as well. I don't care 
about that though. But it'll be awfiiUy 
jolly. I daresay there'll be more people 
coming and going, and one can always 
get away to the .stables if it gets too 
much." 

Madame De Villar positively coloured 
with vexation. Her brother knew nothing 
of the letter she had written, or the sharp 
answer she had received. But his descrip- 
tion of the party rendered her disappoint- 
ment and annoyance doubly bitter. She 
said not a word to show it, however. 

" And what's the peerless Bessie to do 
while you are there ?" she asked. 
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'* Bother Bessie ! She never came last 
night." 

'* Ah I and so the poor dear child had its 
walk for nothing. I suppose there was 
metal more attractive elsewhere. She had 
to pass the Grange on the way, and Cap- 
tain Harding is a deal better looking than 
you, Fred." 

" Hang Captain Harding, and you too. 
I don't believe it. I'd marry Bessie but 
for that confounded will." 

" Supposing she'd have you. She 
doesn't seem to set much store by your 
attentions. I'm afraid you wasted your 
money on the pink coral, Fred. Perhaps 
it has even helped to charm some more 
attractive rival, who, it is to be hoped, has 
felt truly grateful for the help you have 
unintentionally afforded him." 

Fred St. Omer grew crimson, and, with 
an angry oath, strode out of the room. 

Cora smiled, and lay back in her chair, 
reflecting. 

Verily, Colonel Dashwood had not been 
over punctilious when he recommended 
his sister to be cautious with respect to 
her schemes. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ETHEL HAEDING IS SEIZED WITH A SPIRIT OP 

PEOPHECY. 

A FEW weeks later, Constance and Ida 
Monck were alone in their own sitting- 
room one morning. Constance was at the 
piano, playing in the peculiarly irritating 
way in which only a " limp " minded 
woman can play, running her long slender 
fingers over the notes with that shallow, 
mechanical skill, known and applauded as 
** a beautiful light touch," a criticism as 
essentially feminine as wide of the mark, 
respecting music considered artistically. To 
say the truth, she was at that moment 
irritating her sister to an extent which 
made Ida work away with her brush with 
a degree of feverish energy, rather detri- 
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mental to the sketch upon which she was 
employed. At last Constance left the 
piano, and dropping into an easy-chair by 
the open window, leaned wearily back 
and heaved a deep sigh. 

" Cheer up, Con. There's only ten 
days more, and then we shall go to 
Friarscourt.'* 

"I know that," Constance fi'etfully 
answered ; " but we shan't stay there 
more than a month or six weeks, at 
most; and I don't believe any visitors 
are coming this autumn; and how are 
we to get on till Christmas, if this sort 
of thing goes on ?" 

" Con, as I tell you again and again, 
you're a muflF. Why don't you make the 
best of the present moment, and leave the 
fiiture to take care of itself? Something 
may turn up, or it mayn't go on." 

'* It " was the present condition of Lady 
Monck's temper, which was still in a state 
over which her daughters had good cause 
to lament. Something was wrong, that 
was clear, and they suffered as only those 
suffer who are in the power of a narrow- 
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minded, tyrannical woman, upder the in- 
fluence of some irritating pressure. 
Nothing they did was right, and nothing 
they wished to do might they do. She 
never flamed. If she had burst into a 
fury, a good domestic storm might have 
cleared the air ; but it was like living per- 
petually under sultry thunder-clouds, with 
a storm constantly hanging over your head, 
but never bursting. 

"That's all very well for you," Con- 
stance answered, "but I can't stand it." 

" No, because you give way. If you'd 
make a good vigorous fight for it, you'd 
get on much better." 

" I can't. There's no use talking about 
it. It's all very well for you ; you've got 
it in you, and you're not afraid. I get so 
frightened. I don't know what I'm doing, 
and then I'm sure to do just the wrong 
thing." 

" Yes ; .and then my lady, being, with 
all due respect, a considerable bully, gets 
all the worse. Well; I suppose if you 
can't, you can't, and there's an end of it. 
And after all, you reap one advantage 
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from your superior docility. You get 
worse bullied, but you don't get talked 
at, as I do. Fd back my lady against any 
one in the world for establishing a raw, 
and then getting sly thrusts at it, without 
giving you a chance of retaliating. I think 
she'd nearly drive me mad sometimes, if I 
hadn't made up my mind to fix my whole 
attention on the admirable ingenuity she 
displays. One can't help appreciating 
talent, even if it is perverted." 

She was speaking of her mother. Cer- 
tainly Lady Monck's domestic system had 
borne fruit. Ida Monck thoroughly de- 
spised both her parents; her mother for 
her hollow insincerity ; her father for his 
unmanly submission to domestic tyranny ; 
although for him she had that sort of 
affection which is not incompatible with 
contempt. Nothing had stood between 
Ida Monck and the utter ruin, to a strong 
character, of such a bringing up, save the 
honest, fearless truthfulness of her dis- 
position. Nothing can ruin such a spirit. 
It will fight its way through everything, 
even through the black darkness of sin. 
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and find its way home at last to the clear 
light of truth, which shines around the 
throne of God. Sin came into this world 
with a lie, and without lies it cannot 
flourish. They that are of the truth will 
sooner or later hear that voice that can 
never mislead, and, once heard, the spirit 
has found its own native element. 

Almost as Ida spoke her sister started 
and coloured. The sound of a footstep 
had caught her ear. 

"Oh, Ida, she is coming," she whis- 
pered, and hastily took up a book, lest she 
should be caught doing nothing. In 
another moment the door opened, and she 
laid it down with a look of relief. The in- 
truder was Bennet, of yore the girls' nurse, 
now their maid, and at any time, to them, 
a more welcome visitor than their mother. 

" Why, Bennet, what's the matter ?" 
Ida asked, " you look as if you had seen 
Priam's ghost." 

" I'd rather have seen a dozen ghosts. 
Miss Ida, than have heard what I have 
heard this morning." 

" What's the matter ?" 
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" That silly girl, Bessie Raynor, has 
disappeared." 

" Disappeared ?'* 

" Yes. I've just been down to the 
village and heard it. Her poor father's 
pretty near mad." 

" But what has become of her ?" 

** That's just what no one can tell, Miss." 

"Do they think she's been murdered?" 

" Oh dear no ; I don't think anyone 
thinks that. They all think she's run 
away with some one." 

" Whom ?" 

*' No one can tell, Miss," Bennet replied, 
very gravely. She had her own ideas, 
but she wasn't going to impart them to 
her young ladies. 

"I have always been afraid some evil 
would happen to her, poor girl," she con- 
tinued, after a moment's silence. " She is 
such a pretty girl, and so dreadfully vain 
and flighty ; anyone who would flatter her 
vanity could just twist her round their 
fingers. Well, she's gone now, poor child, 
and I don't suppose we'll ever hear of her 
again." 
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"When did she disappear?" Ida asked. 

" Last night, Miss. Her father went out 
after tea, and she told him she'd a bad 
headache, and was going to bed at once, 
so he crept in quietly without making any 
noise when he came home ; and then, in 
the morning, found she was gone, and had 
never been in bed. Poor child ! poor 
child !" 

It was only too true, and at that very 
moment Ethel Harding, with a wistful, 
sorrowing look in her eyes, was discussing 
the subject with her brother, and hearing 
of all his fears, and of the warning he had 
given the girl. 

" Then you really think she is gone with 
Mr. St. Omer, Bertram ?" 

** Not with, to him. Inwardly, I have 
very little doubt upon the subject ; actually 
I have no ground for any such suspicion. 
She promised me she would return his 
])resents, and break off the acquaintance. I 
have no reason to believe she has ever seen 
him since, and he went off with his sister 
to Scotland, a fortnight ago. Still I do 
believe he's at the bottom of this business." 
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*' Will Jbe marry her ?'^ 

'* I should think not. She's a clever girl, 
but I fear she will never manage that." 

" Then what will become of her ?" 

He shook his head. " You can draw 
that picture for yourself, Ethel." 

Ethel Harding could do that. She was 
no mere unsophisticated country girl ; she 
had seen a good deal of the world, which 
never seemed to have the power of taking 
any hold upon her, and her brother knew, 
well enough, she could paint for herself 
poor Bessie's probable future fate, and 
only asked him, with a lingering hope he 
might suggest some less terrible picture. 
Her eyes took a dreamy look, as if she 
were seeing into the far distance, and a 
sort of horror grew in them. 

" Poor, poor Bessie !" she said at last, 
with a slight shudder, " how could she 
do it ?" 

'* Love of admiration and ignorance 
united, the ruin of scores of women. I 
almost wish now I hadn't promised to go 
to Friarscourt. That fellow St. Omer will 
be there." 
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Ethel's eyes suddenly came back to her 
brother, and the present. 

"Is he to be at Friarscourt ?" she 
asked. 

" Yea. Dashwood told me he was 
coming." 

" And the Moncks are going ?*' 

" Yes." 

" Bertram ! Lady Monck will try and 
make one of these girls marry him." 

" Never." 

** She will ; you may depend upon it. I 
can see it all now. Do you not know that 
she^actually called on Madame De Villar, 
just before she went to Scotland ; she, who 
prides herself so much on austere morality, 
and is so merciless, in general, to sinners, 
must have had some strong motive to in- 
duce her to notice a woman about whom 
the world knows so much as it does about 
Madame De Villar. You may depend that 
is what she has in her mind. I could give 
no more valid reason for the conviction, 
than you can for believing poor Bessie has 
run away with Mr. St. Omer, but I am 
convinced I am right." 

VOL. I. L 
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Surely Sir Charles would never allow 

Ethel smiled. "Poor Sir Charles! I 
fancy I see him daring to dispute Lady 
Monck's will, in anything." 

" What, not even when the welfare of 
his own daughter is concerned r" 

Ethel shook her head. " If a man chose 
to lie in his bed for thirty years, without 
moving, and at the end of that time 
wished to get up and walk, do you 
suppose he would find he had the 
power ?" 

"No, I suppose not. But I am ^not 
sure the cases are parallel." 

" They are not far from it, Bertram. 
Independence of spirit soon withers and 
dies, if never exercised." 

Bertram Harding was sitting across 
a chair, with his arms folded on the back, 
and his chin resting upon them. Ethel 
was standing beside him, leaning against 
the window frame, and thoughtfully twist- 
ing the blind cord round her slender white 
fingers. He looked up at her, so pure 
and fair and bright ; tried to fancy himself 
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a few years older, and she his daughter, 
and doomed to be the wife of such a man 
as St. Omer ; endeavoured to imagine him- 
self standing helplessly by, powerless to 
shield her from such utter degradation, 
and, very naturally, failing signally in the 
attempt, replied — 

" He would surely rouse himself then, 
Ethel. But I can't believe Lady Monck 
would ever make such an attempt. She 
is proud and domineering, but she is a 
woman and a mother." 

" When ambition and the love of gold 
onoe takes root in a woman's soul, Ber- 
tram, they not only grow and increase 
until they overshadow everything else 
with that deadly shadow under which 
nothing can live, but their roots spread 
and spread, and poison all the soil, until 
every better plant droops and dies, and 
there is nothing left but the withered 
blackened soul, and the one flourishing 
deadly Upas tree." 

Her eyes took the far seeing dreamy 
look again as she spoke. She was 
given at times to such metaphors, and to 

L 2 
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looking the while as if her spiritual 
gaze actually discerned the very thing 
she described so vividly. 

Bertram shuddered as he thought of 
Constance Monck. Ida was safe enough. 

" God help the woman who becomes 
St. Omer's wife," he said. ** There are 
some men, bad enough Heaven knows, 
who have still suflBcient good left in them 
to enable them to clasp firm hold of a 
woman and let the strength of her purer 
nature drag them up out of the mire, but 
St. Oraer is not one of these. The mire 
is his native element. He would be sujQTo- 
cated in any purer air than that of a 
noxious swamp. That's as good a meta- 
phor as yours Ethel." 

*' Is it ? I daresay. But I don't under- 
stand men. It must be an awful fate to 
be the wife of a bad man, I know ; but I 
don't understand them." 

" I'm going now to try what I can do 
for a broken-hearted one," her brother 
said, as he rose. 

"For whom?" 

" Poor Raynor.' 
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" Ah, poor fellow ! What can you say 
to comfort him, Bertram ?" 

"Ah, what, Ethel?" 

" Nothing. Don't try. If he'll talk to 
you about it, well and good, it may be 
some relief; but you can't comfort him. 
Poor fellow, he was so fond of Bessie, and 
so proud of her. What can a woman ex- 
pect who breaks her father's heart ?" 

With a heavy heart in his own breast 
Captain Harding took his way to Raynor's 
cottage. There was some self-reproach 
in his own feelings. Had he done well 
to yield to the girl's entreaty for secresy ? 
He had thought so then, believing her 
sincere in her penitence, and knowing well 
the sense of shame which comes from the 
mere consciousness that either sin or folly is 
known to other human beings is no whole- 
some feeling. Now, he doubted his own 
wisdom. The light of the present turned 
upon the past, made it look dijQTerent from 
what it did when it was itself the present ; 
but such light is not always trustworthy. 

The broken-hearted father was sitting 
beside his desolate hearth, with his elbows 
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resting on his knees, and his face buried 
in his hands. Bertram Harding paused for 
a moment aud looked at him. He seemed 
a living witness to the truth, that time 
is nothing more than the impression events 
leave as they pass. The man sitting there, 
aged, dejected, broken-down, had passed 
over a great span of time since he had 
gone out little, more than twelve hours 
since, whistling merrily, and striding 
along with the firm firee step of a man at 
peace with himself and all the world. 

Captain Harding, after a moment's 
silent contemplation, advanced and laid 
his hand upon his shoulder, without speak- 
ing. Raynor raised his haggard-stricken 
face, and looked at him as if he hardly 
recognised him. 

" Raynor, this is a terrible business." 

** Ah ; is that you. Captain Harding ? 
Won't you sit down, Sir? You've heard 
what's happened." 

'* Yes." 'And then both were silent. 
Men with men are bad hands at this sort 
of thing. If his agony be only strong 
enough, a man will bury his head upon a 
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woman's breast, in his hour of weakness, 
and sob those terrible sobs which only come 
from strong men. But he will not give 
way in the presence of another man. 

** It's no use trying to say consolatory 
things, Raynor," Captain Harding said, at 
last. " But can nothing be done ? Is there 
no chance she might be got back ?" 

** Where are we to look, Sir ?" 

" Have you no clue ?'* 

" None in the world. She's gone of 
her own free wiU, that's clear enough. 
But that's all I can tell. Where's the use 
of publishing her disgrace far and wide, 
and raising the whole country in a useless 
hue and cry? And she is headstrong, 
Sir, there's no saying no to that. She 
wouldn't come back for me, if I did find 
Out where she is." 

" Have you no suspicion who she has 
gone off with ?" 

" Not the least. Sir. I can't understand 
it, and I can't think. I never thought 
she'd do such a thing. I knew she was a bit 
vain, and fond of being admired, but I never 
dreamed she'd do such a thing as this." 
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The man was Rtunned, paralyzed into 
unnatural inaction, that was plain enough. 

" This will never do, Raynor," Captain 
Harding said. *' Bessie mustn't be left to 
her fate without some attempt to save 
her. She isn't of age, remember, so 
unless she's actually married, you've a hold 
upon her. It's no use to think of keeping 
it quiet. Every old gossip in the village 
knows what has happened. We must 
try and find some clue to what has become 
of her." 

He had no intention of telling Raynor 
what was in his own mind, but he thought 
he might perhaps find a clue, though others 
could not. 

" I am sure it's very good of you to 
trouble yourself about it, Sir." 

'* Has she taken anything with her ?" 

" Oh yes, Sir. She's taken clothes, and 
she left a line for me on the table. There 
it is. Sir." 

He handed Captain Harding, as he 
dpoke, a small piece of paper, on which 
were written a few words, telling her 
father she was gone, and that it was no 
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use to try and find her, because every care 
would be taken to prevent any chance of 
success. It was an ill-scrawled, ill-spelt 
scrap. Poor Bessie had never been very 
fond of going to school, and was but a 
miserable scribe. 

It seemed strange to Bertram Harding, 
that Raynor himself should be so blind to 
suspicious circumstances which were patent 
to everyone else. 

** Raynor," he said, " where did Bessie 
get that pink necklace she's been wearing 
the last few weeks ?" 

" That ? I'm sure I don't know, Sir. 
Saved up her money and bought it at the 
fair, I expect. She was always fond of a 
bit of finery." 

" I don't think that. That necklace was 
a very expensive ornament; far more so 
than she could possibly have bought. I'm 
afraid there's a gentleman in the case, 
Raynor." 

" A gentleman ! You don't think that, 
Sir?" 

" Indeed, I'm afraid of it." 

" I never thought of that." 
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" What did you think of?'' 

" I don't know, Sir. I believe I'm fairly 
stupified," and the man began to rouse 
himself. " Do you really think she's gone 
with some gentleman ?" 

" Indeed, I fear it looks like it." 

'' If I thought that " 

" What then ?" 

" I'd never rest until I had his blood. I 
thought perhaps she'd run away with some 
idle fellow she thought I wouldn't let her 
marry, and it cut me up awfully to think 
she'd do it. But I never thought of her 
having gone with some gentleman, that 
won't marry her after all." 

'* Well, that is what I fear, and in that 
case you know what is before her, if she 
isn't got back. That is why I want 
you to set about trying to get hold of her 
at once." 

" I'll do it. Sir. Only think for me. Cap- 
tain Harding. I feel downright stunned." 

Bertram Harding thought, and thought 
to good purpose, though with but little 
hope in his own heart that any efforts 
wduld avail to recover the missing girl. 
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But a terrible dread was springing up in 
his mind, and urging him on. He knew 
something of Ethel's keen, instinctive 
perception of things, and though he could 
hardly believe she had rightly divined, in 
this instance, the workings of Lady 
Monck's mind, he still did dread the pos- 
sibility he might see one of her unhappy 
daughters urged on to a marriage, which 
it was just possible might, after all, be no 
marriage at all. Bessie Raynor was a 
fairly clever girl. At any rate her abilities 
were higher than those of the man with 
whom he felt certain she was dealing; 
and with faculties sharpened by the des- 
perate step to which she had committed her- 
self, it was impossible to foresee what she 
might manage to accomplish. Yet without 
some further data to work upon, he would 
have no excuse for hinting such a suspicion. 
Once roused from his apathy, Raynor 
was active enough. They searched the 
cottage carefully, but there was not a clue 
to guide them. Bessie's preparations had 
been made with a completeness which 
spoke of cool deliberate purpose, and the 
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ground was too dry to afford a chance of 
tracing her footsteps in the lane. There 
was nothing for it but to set the search on 
foot, and trust to some accidental circum- 
stance throwing some light upon it. 

" Don't spare money, Raynor," Bertram 
Harding said. "I'd willingly spend any 
sum •for the chance of knowing she was 
safe again, poor child." 

" She didn't know what she was doing. 
Sir, or what was before her, or she'd never 
have done it." 

Bertram Harding made no reply, but 
the memory of his own bitter warning 
came back to him, as a sharp comment 
on the blind infatuation which could grow 
out of vanity. He told Ray nor he would lose 
no opportunity of aiding the search him- 
self, and left him to follow out the plan he 
had sketched for him, keeping to himself 
the fact that his own occupation would be 
to ascertain, if possible, whether any trace 
of Mr. St. Oraer had been seen in the 
neighbourhood since he had left it, a fort- 
night before, to accompany his sister to 
Scotland. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GORDON MANSFIELD AND LADY MONOK RECEIVE 

GREAT SHOCKS. 

That month of August was a very hot 
one in England, and, even in Scotland, 
men toiled painfully through the matted 
heather, on the bare hill-sides, rejoicing 
when their path led up to the higher lati- 
tudes, where they might catch the clear, 
sharp mountain air; rejoicing still more 
when luncheon-time came, and they could 
lay aside their guns, sit down beside an 
ice-cold spring, and drink meditative 
draughts of whiskey and water, while they 
dreamily gazed over miles of purple 
heather, all hazy and quivering in the 
heat ; until some eager stripling, endowed 
with all the restless energy of youth and 
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sportmanship, routed the doUe far niente 
of life, with protestations that they were 
losing the best part of the day, and forced 
them, with muttered maledictions on his 
juvenile ardour, to scramble up and go to 
work again. 

One highland chieftain, who kept open 
house while grouse shooting was in 
request, and whose stern, northern nature 
had not been insensible to the voluptuous 
charm of Madame de Villar's house in 
Park Lane, had diplomatically invited her 
to accompany her brother to the highlands 
in August ; had fished up a distant female 
relative, either lax or unsophisticated, to 
entertain her ; and had doubtless found her 
tranquil loveliness, refined vivacity, and con- 
versational powers, a great addition to the 
internal attractions of his mountain home. 

" Madame de*Villar is staying at Glen 
Alva." That sentence had brought more 
than one sportsman there, whose acquain- 
tance was well worth cultivation, con- 
sidered from that speculative point of view 
which is of so much importance in modern 
hospitahty. 
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One Sunday morning Madame de Villar, 
looking more than usually lovely in a 
simple white morning dress, embroidered 
with black, and with her sombre jet orna- 
ments exchanged for gold ones, and her 
widow's cap for a small and curious fabric, 
invented probably by herself, and won- 
derfully becoming, was sitting on the soft 
green sward, under a magnificent beech 
tree in the garden at Glen Alva. The 
tree grew on the very edge of a steep brae, 
covered with tangled brachen and brush- 
wood, at the bottom of which, with a cool 
murmuring and splashing, the mountain 
burn foamed and sparkled over its rocky 
bed. 

The garden was strewn in patches 
all about the glen. Here, flowers, fruit, 
and vegetables ; there, rocks, ferns, and 
wild strawberries ; with narrow paths win- 
ding up and down among the confusion. 
Madame de Villar was sitting on the very 
edge of the brae, with one small foot, in 
its dainty embroidered slipper, hanging 
over the hUl, and just visible from beneath 
her dress. A few yards from her, on a 
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twisted root of the old beech tree, Gordon 
Mansfield was sitting, apparently absorbed 
in the attempt to hurl beech nuts clear 
into the stream below 

" What'U you bet me, Madame," he said, 
at last, "that I can't throw, clear into the 
water, six nuts out of ten." 

*^ Nothing at all. In the first place it 
isn't proper to bet on Sunday, and, in the 
second, I'm not going to encourage you in 
such a wanton waste of the poor squirrels' 
winter stores." 

" What a pretty sentiment I Did you 
pick it up in France, Madame ?" 

" Why more there than here ?" 

" Because, in England, such limpid 
ideas are generally supposed to savour of 
*gush,' and don't survive the age of 
boarding schools and bread and butter." 

'* In fact, in plain English, you consider 
such a sentiment a mere piece of affecta- 
tion, of which an old jaded woman of the 
world, like myself, ought to be ashamed. 
Well, I only said just what I thought, and 
you must take it as you like." 

*^ You have said a great deal more than 
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I thought," he exclaimed, " I should never 
have dreamed of " 

" Pray don't plunge into agonies of self- 
defence. I am not in the least angry. 
Besides, though you did not intend it, you 
interrupted me. I was going to tell you 
something." 

" What ?" 

She was silent for a moment, and a 
grave, thoughtful expression came over her 
face. Then, turning towards him, she bent 
forward, and resting her elbow on her knee, 
leaned her chin upon her hand, and turning 
her large, soft eyes fiill upon his face, 
asked — 

" Mr. Mansfield, you, as a man of the 
world, must know pretty well what my life 
was, after my first marriage. You knew 
Lord Newmarch, I think." 

'' I did." 

" Then you must understand " — and she 
shuddered slightly. " Now tell me, do you 
believe it possible any of the freshness of a 
girl could survive such a life. I ask you 
because I know you are a man who can 
think sometimes, not like most of the rest 
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here, with heads and hearts as empty as 
are their purses, generally. Tell me what 
you think ?" 

If Gordon Mansfield had been wholly 
wise, he would have turned and fled; 
if he had been wholly foolish, he would 
have yielded helplessly to the fascination 
he felt creeping over him. Being neither 
one nor the other, he straightway threw up 
his earthworks, and prepared to meet the 
foe. 

" What makes you ask me such a ques- 
tion ?" 

** I want my own feelings explained, and 
that foolish banter about the squirrels 
brought them all up before me again. It 
is really quite true, Mr. Mansfield. I can't 
tell you the sort of childish pleasure with 
which I sit at a little distance, and watch 
the squirrels picking up the beech nuts ; 
and it really did distress me to see you 
throwing them away. What is it ? Is it 
that extremes meet, and that, worn and 
jaded, one goes back to childish pleasures ? 
or is it that such reminiscences of child- 
hood come across the parched waste of 
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such a life as mine has been, like a breath 
of cool fresh air across the desert, from 
sparkling fountains, and refreshing ver- 
dure ?" 

How beautiful and how innocent she 
looked, with her large dark questioning 
eyes upturned to his face. Did Samson 
really know what he was doing when he 
told Dalilah the fatal secret, or was reason 
temporarily dethroned by intoxication of 
the senses? Gordon Mansfield left his 
perch and threw himself down on the turf 
beside her. 

" How can I answer such a question, 
Madame ?" he said. " Won^an is a strange 
riddle, but I should like you to answer a 
question." 

« What ?" 

"Why are you more merciful to the 
brute creation than to your own species ?" 

"I? Mr. Mansfield, I don't under- 
stand you." 

" Why do you pity the wretched 
squirrels who live in' these old trees, and 
yet have no mercy for all the unhappy 

victims to whom your fatal beauty " 
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Gordon Mansfield had never been nearer 
getting into a very unpleasant scrape in 
his life, but the sentence remained un- 
finished. A heavy footstep sounded on 
the gravel, and Fred St. Omer, appearing 
suddenly on the scene, threw himself down 
on the turf, and unceremoniously laying 
his head in his sister's lap, exclaimed — 

'^ By Jove, this is jolly I How cool it is 
here. What a beastly shame it is there's 
nothing to amuse one on Sunday ! I'll be 
hanged if I haven't been eating cherries in 
the garden like any schoolboy, for want of 
something better to do." 

Gordon Mansfield drew a deep breath, 
glanced furtively at Madame De Villar, 
whose face had not changed one iota, and 
asked — 

" Where are all the rest ?" 

" Be hanged if I know. Asleep, mostly, 
I expect. I'd been looking everywhere 
for you, Mansfield. I didn't know you 
and Cora were doing someone and Phillis 
here under the beeches. I can never re- 
member the man's name, but I can the 
woman's, because my best pointer's name 
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is Phillis. I want to know about our 
movements. We're due at Friarscourt on 
Wednesday, you know." 

"I know. But we are not going to- 
gether. 

" Not ?" 

" No. I leave here to-morrow morning, 
to pay a short visit on my way." 

" To-morrow ? That's a sudden deter- 
mination, isn't it ? 

" Very. Only arrived at within the last 
three minutes. 

He looked full at Madame De Villar as 
he spoke. Their eyes met, but hers were 
only full of innocent surprise. 

•* Confound it," St. Omer said, sulkily 
" (Cora, your bones are detestably hard) ; 
I thought we should have gone together." 

** Not this time. You must contrive to 
take care of yourself. We shall meet at 
Friarscourt, I daresay. I shan't arrive 
until Thursday." 

He rose as he spoke, and sauntered 
away. 

" Fool that I am," he soliloquized, " to 
be hit this way, after fifteen years' appren- 
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ticeship, and by a syren too." And then, 
astonished and terrified at the sudden fit 
of weakness which had so unexpectedly 
come over hira, he registered a vow he 
would be very careful how he committed 
himself to the society of Madame De 
Villar again. 

That evening, after dinner, she came up 
to him in the drawing-room. 

" Fred interrupted our conversation to- 
day most inopportunely," she said. 

" Do you think so ?" he coldly replied. 
" I am not sure I do." 

"Well," she retorted, with an arch 
look ; " it was inopportune for me. I 
am not sure it was for you, for I believe 
he saved you from achieving some very 
gushing and schoolboy rhapsody; but I 
did regret it. I was only awaiting the 
outpouring of the same, and your pro- 
bable subsequent return to your — I must 
say — preferable character of practical man 
of the world, to speak to you about a 
matter of some consequence, to me at 
least, which is occupying my thoughts 
greatly at present." 
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He positively bit his lip, and coloured 
with vexation. He was not used to find a 
woman hold the whip hand of him to that 
extent. 

" Command me, if I can be of any ser- 
vice to you,** he said, a shade stiffly. 

"I think you might be. I am very 
anxious about Fred. It is of great conse- 
quence he should marry well, but you 
know there is no denying he is too fond 
of the society of his inferiors, and I am 
in a perpetual state of dread he will be 
trapped into marrying some low woman. 
Now, I have often thought how admirably 
either of the Moncks would suit him, and 
cherished a hope that, being so much in 
their neighbourhood, he might be attracted 
by one of them. This visit to Friarscourt 
increases that hope, and I think Lady 
Monck would be well disposed. You know 
Fred is really a splendid match for any 
woman. Will you watch what goes on, 
and let me know. I have so much influ- 
ence with Fred, which might be useful ; and 
as I shall not be there I should much like 
to hear what is passing at Friarscourt." 
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He was perfectly cool then, and listened 
gravely enough, with a rapid calculation of 
the probable truth of her surmise ; a sen- 
timent of unutterable commiseration for 
Constance Monck — for he as well as 
others knew which daughter Lady Monck 
might best hope to bend to her purpose, 
but without a suspicion of any under- 
current in the speaker's mind. He was 
ignorant of that strange clause in her 
father's will. 

*' Certainly," he replied ; " if I see any- 
thing which seems to show there is any 
prospect of such a very desirable oc- 
currence for St. Omer, I will let you 
know." 

"Thanks, oh, thanks! I shall be so 
much obliged. And you really go to- 
morrow ?" 

"Yes; early." 

" When shall we meet again ?" 

" In London, next Spring, I suppose." 

" Not sooner ?" and there was just the 
faintest ring of disappointment in her 
tone. 

" I think not," he replied, very gravely. 
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" Ah well. Time soon passes. I dare- 
say I shall winter abroad. That is to 
say—" 

" To say what ?" 

"Nothing. I thought of something 
which might keep me in England. Good- 
night." 

The next morning he was off early, and 
Madame De Villar, standing at her 
dressing-room window, in a white wrapper, 
with her silky brown hair sweeping over 
her shoulders, watched his departure with 
a smile which was half sad, and just a 
shade malignant. He might double, but 
her spell was over him, and, unless some 
external power intervened, sooner or later 
he would flutter to her feet, to be dealt 
with as circumstances might render desir- 
able. She would be the rage next sea- 
son. Not a man in London who valued 
his reputation as a man of fashion would 
dare to hold aloof; but among all the 
throng Gordon Mansfield stood pre-emi- 
nent in her estimation. Was it love, or 
mere passion ? Neither. It was only a 
sensation which might grow into either, 
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according to the atmosphere in which it 
was nourished. 

Gordon Mansfield had fled, nominally to 
pay a visit, really to spend a day or two 
in quiet reflection at an hotel on the shores 
of one of the highland lochs. He was 
wonderfully astonished, and not a little 
bewildered. What had he all but done ? 
From what had St. Oraer's unexpected 
appearance saved him ? From blundering 
into such a rhapsody upon Madame De 
Villar's beauty, that he would hardly have 
stopped short of a positive declaration of 
love. What did it mean ? Was the cool 
sound judgment which even in the days 
of boyish ardour had never allowed his 
heart to run away with his head, forsaking 
him now in his riper years ? He had been 
fully alive to all the insidious charm of her 
surroundings in London, and might 
perhaper have warned a younger man to 
beware ; but he had never dreamed of 
being in danger himself, until he found 
the soft enchantment was quite as much 
in herself, as in the voluptuous luxury in 
which she was enshrined; and that her 
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syren power had suddenly whirled his 
cooler judgment away, and left him a prey 
to the excited feelings of the moment. 

" Ah, that's the key to it," he muttered 
to himself, as he smoked his cigar that 
night, and looked down into the clear still 
waters of the lake. " One can treat her 
with a sort of freedom which isn't safe. 
It opens the floodgates before one knows 
what has happened." And he mentally 
resolved he would be more cautious in 
future, and avoid such dangerous tete-a^ 
tete. Still he felt humiliated at the dis- 
covery that he shared the weakness of all 
men, from the coarse heavy drunken 
brawler, to the most refined of epicureans, 
and was liable to have his flank suddenly 
turned by an unexpected assault on his 
animal element. Then he fell to specu- 
lating with, if anyone could have seen it, 
under the faint light of the st«rs, an 
expression half sad, half cynical, upon 
his face. Was virtue never attractive? 
Did grace, beauty, and refinement always 
mean the deadly bloom of some poisonous 
plant ? He believed in women who were 
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pure and good, and true ; but were they 
all angular and unattractive, and indiffer- 
ent to all those external graces ?ind re- 
finements which a man of cultivated tastes 
can never dispense with in a woman. No. 
His memory, extending over fifteen years 
of the life of a man of the world was by 
no means over-stocked with exceptions to 
the general rule, but whenever his thoughts 
turned in that direction, one face always 
rose up before him. A face seen once, 
and only once, a few years back, but which 
he had never forgotten. It was at one of 
the great festivals of the season, for ad* 
mittance to which the crowd had trampled 
and fought with almost more than usual 
energy, and for which Gordon Mansfield 
had, as usual, received a card before he 
had even begun to think about going. He 
went, feeling rather cynical, whether fi*om 
some of those stirrings of a spirit craving 
better food which moved him occasionally, 
or from a temporarily impaired digestion 
does not much matter. He struggled 
through the seething mass of packed 
humanity, fighting on the stairs, and made 
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his way to a retired corner, where he 
stood watching the scene, and calling up 
to mind, as lovely faces wreathed in smiles, 
and forms glittering with jewels, whirled 
past him, one little bit of private history 
after another, which had reached his ears, 
until, at last, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
he turned away in search of some cooler 
retreat, and espied a small conservatory 
which appeared to be empty at the moment. 
Thither he made his way, but when he 
reached the entrance he paused. The 
conservatory was not entirely empty. In 
the centre, on a raised pedestal, stood a 
large aquarium ; and beside it was stand- 
ing, entirely alone, a girl apparently about 
one-and-twenty years of age. Her dress, 
though very simple, was rich, and the 
few ornaments she wore were costly, but 
there was a look of repose about her 
strangely contrasting with the throng in 
the ball-room. She was looking down 
into the aquarium, smiling at the gold fish, 
making pounces at the white fingers with 
which she was just rippling the surface of 
the water, apparently as forgetful of the 
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gay scene around her as of herself; the 
only piece of nature amidst all those 
marvellous triumphs of art. Gordon 
Mansfield looked at her, and drew a deep 
breath. Such a face he had rarely or 
never seen ; never set in the frame of a 
London ball-room. It was not strictly 
beautiful in feature, though it was not a 
common-place one. But it possessed the 
rare combination which he could well 
appreciate, purity and truth, with grace 
and refinement. He stood gazing, and he 
felt a better man as he looked ; the true 
test of the nature of a woman's influence 
over a man. Suddenly, some one entered 
at another door, and she looked up. What 
eyes ! what a pure spiritual look in their 
dreamy depths. A man he did not know 
came hastily up with a large cloak, and 
threw it round her. 

" I've found her at last," he said, " and 
she'll be very glad to go. They're calling 
up the carriage. Come at once, or you 
may miss it. I never saw such a crush." 

"Oh, thank you. I'm afraid you've 
had a great deal of trouble," she said, as 
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she took his arm, and disappeared at the 
door by which he had entered, without 
ever even seeing Mansfield. 

He fought his way to the door, and 
watched the carriages as they drove up, 
but he must have been too late. He never 
saw her again ; but from that day forward 
that face had a separate shrine to itself, a 
sort of holy of holies, in the chambers of 
his memory. And more than once he had 
almost distinctly avowed to himself that 
could he but win such a treasure as that 
for himself, he would hold it cheaply won 
if he renounced for it all the brightest 
smiles the world had ever showered upon 
him, and accepted, with it, a life of toil 
and retirement. 

Half moody, half irritable, and wholly 
dissatisfied with himself, Gordon Mansfield 
arrived, on the following Thursday, at the 
small country station nearest to Friars- 
court. He got out of the train, yawned 
and stretched himself, and then became 
aware that the place was in a most un- 
wonted state of confusion. Porters were 
frantically struggling in the midst of incon- 
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ceivable masses of luggage ; an excited 
station-master was tearing about in a 
vague and objectless way; and agonised 
guards were muttering maledictions and 
dismal prognostications about an impend- 
ing express ; while outside, a few fair 
specimens of the stolid British peasant 
stared vacantly through the railings at 
the confusion. Gordon Mansfield stood 
leisurely looking on for a moment, and 
then discovered the cause of all the uproar. 
By some mysterious process of amalgama- 
tion, the train in which he had travelled 
had become a part of that which was con- 
veying to Friarscourt Sir Charles and Lady 
Monck, their two daughters, two ladies- 
maids, and a man servant. At a safe dis- 
tance from the confusion Lady Monck was 
standing on the platform, subUmely indif- 
ferent to the threatened catastrophe, that, 
before the incredible heaps of luggage be- 
longing to the party could be extricated 
from the van, the rear of the train would 
have to stand a charge from an express, 
running through the station at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, and calmly chatting 
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with her nephew Lionel Dashwood until its 
departure should allow her to cross the 
line, to where the carriages were wait- 
ing. Constance, languid and graceful, was 
sitting on a bench. Ida was patting a 
terrified retriever, chained to the railings. 
Sir Charles, in a state of fidget, which he 
did not dare to intrude upon Lady Monck, 
was flitting to and fro between her and the 
luggage- van, and perpetually getting in 
everyone's way. 

Gordon Mansfield took in the charac- 
teristic bearings of the whole group, smiled 
to himself, and approached Lady Monck, 
who put up her eye-glass, looked at him for 
a moment, and then, as he raised his hat, 
dropped it, and cordially extended her 
hand. 

" Where have you dropped from, Mr. 
Mansfield ? I had no idea you were in the • 
train." 

"I suspect I was ignominiously * hooked 
in,' somewhere on the way." 

" Ah, perhaps. I know there was a 
dreadful jolting and thumping at one sta- 
tion. What a charming party we shall 
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have at Friarscourt. How are we all going 
over. My dear Lionel, what is the matter ? 
why does not this horrid train go on, and 
let us move ?" 

"The horrid train would be only too 
glad to go on. Aunt Theresa, if you 
wouldn't mind its taking your luggage 
with it. They've been hard at work getting 
it out for the last ten minutes, and don't 
seem near a conclusion yet." 

" How absurd I I am sure we have not 
much. Dear me !" and again she raised 
her glass ; ** there does seem a dreadful 
quantity; it's the servants, I suppose ; 
they always travel with such a quantity of 
luggage." 

*' It's a pity you didn't begin to send it 
by instalments last week," Lionel drily 
answered. He was almost the only person 
in the world who did not stand in awe of 
Lady Monck, with whom he had always 
been a favourite. 

'* Impertinent boy ! There, the train is 
actually moving; now we can go." 

How harmless, under their velvet ex- 
terior, the sharp claws could lie concealed ! 
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Lady Monck was quite radiant; Frederic 
St. Omer was already at Friarscourt, and 
another unexceptionable guest was arriv- 
ing with herself. She did not yet know 
of the terrible indiscretion to which her 
nephew had committed himself, in asking 
Bertram Harding to be one of his shooting 
party at Friarscourt that autumn. 

" How are we all going to reach Friars- 
court ?" Lady Monck asked, as she crossed 
the line with her nephew. Great are the 
advantages of a " safe man," Gordon 
Mansfield was following with the girls, 
engaged in a regular round of chaff with 
Ida Monck, whose caustic tongue he found 
rather refreshing sometimes, yet Lady 
Monck never even paused to see what was 
going on. 

" The close carriage will take you and 
the girls, and Sir Charles. I thought it 
was just possible Mansfield might arrive 
by this train, so I drove my cart over for 
him. There'll be an omnibus, or some- 
thing, to bring all the servants and 
luggage." 

** Who is at Friarscourt, Lionel ?" 

N 2 
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"Not many people yet. The women 
kind have all been waiting your advent. I 
think Uncle Hubert gets nervous when he 
thinks of letting women into the house, 
before he has a natural protector at hand. 
There's two or three sets of county people 
to be asked while you are here. At present 
there's only a few men. St. Omer arrived 
yesterday, and I expect we shall find 
Harding there, by the time we reach home. 
He'd come to the other station." 

" Harding I What Harding ?" 

" Your neighbour, from the Grange ; 
the man in the Engineers. He's an awfully 
jolly fellow. I only made his acquaintance 
last year." 

Lady Monck made no reply, but at the 
moment a merry ringing peal of laughter 
from Ida caught her ear, and she turned 
round. Constance trembled as she saw 
her mother's face. 

" Ida, if you intend to let them know at 
Friar SCO urt that you have arrived at the 
station, I beg you'll wait until we have 
driven off, and follow with the lug- 
gage." 
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She turned and got into the carriage as 
she spoke. 

" Where is Sir Charles ?" she asked. 

" Coming in a moment,- my love. We 
think there is one portmanteau short." 

" Oh, very well. If you wish to stay 
and look after the luggage, good. But in 
that case we had better take Mills in the 
carriage and go. There is no use in your 
both staying." 

Whereupon Sir Charles hurried forward, 
and scrambled into the carriage with all 
possible alacrity. 

" Lionel, what on earth has happened ?" 
Ida asked in a low tone. 

** I can't conceive. I was just speaking 
of Harding, who is at Friarscourt." 

" No !" and she gave vent to a low, 
merry laugh. " You don't mean you've 
asked him ? What a joke !" and she sprang 
lightly into the carriage. 

Gordon » Mansfield stood silently by, 
taking in all the prominent features of a 
scene he only partially understood. A 
strong contrast the three faces were. 
Lady Monck's a very thunder cloud ; 
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Constance's, simply terror-stricken ; and 
Ida's sparkling with arch mischief, and 
half defiance. " That's a dangerous girl," 
he mentally ejaculated, as he looked at 
her. And then, as the carriage drove 
away, he caught a passing glance between 
Constance and her cousin Lionel, which 
brought suddenly to his memory what 
Madame De Villar had said, and made 
him wonder did such an extraordinary 
freak take St. Omer, as an inclination to 
fall in love with a beautiful girl in his own 
sphere of life, whether he would not find 
the ground pre-occupied ? 

A gleam of watery light broke across 
the darkness of Lady Monck's face, as the 
carriage drove up to the door at Friars- 
court, and her eye fell upon the form of 
her brother standing on the steps. She 
was really attached to him. As a little 
child, she had been very fond and very 
proud of her handsome grown up brother, 
the only one she had ever known ; for her 
second brother, Lionel's father, had been 
the black sheep of the family, and endured 
ostracism, so she knew little of him. 
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And even when, with advancing years, the 
inexorable requirements of her importance 
and ambition had worked such havoc 
among those common-place virtues which 
she might have shared with her own dairy- 
maid, she had never entirely lost her 
regard for Colonel Dashwood. He was a 
fine old man, very fond of his nieces, 
terribly afraid what efi*ect upon their 
future welfare might be worked by their 
mother's ambition and obstinacv combined, 
and by no means easy on the subject of 
the darling scheme she had lately confided 
to him ; and which she had been nursing 
into an unalterable determination for a 
much longer period than he suspected. 

The establishment at Friarscourt was a 
well ordered one, though it did not exist 
under the reign of law, as exemplified at 
Holywood, so in a very few moments the 
confusion consequent upon the arrival of 
five visitors, with luggage and servants to 
match, had melted away into the region of 
the things that were ; and within the four 
walls of many and various rooms in 
different parts of the house, harmonious 
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preparations for dinner were in process, 
accompanied, in most instances, probably, 
by the revolving of many inharmonious 
ideas, which were likely enough, at some 
future time, to come into violent contact 
with a mighty crash and great disturbance 
of the moral atmosphere. 

The evening dragged on a shade heavily. 
People cannot settle down into their 
groove at the first moment of meeting in a 
country house, and the chilling influence 
of Lady Monck's great aversion to the 
Hardings, had a depressing effect upon 
the temperature, especially when she dis- 
covered that some evil arrangement of the 
dinner-table had placed Ida between 
Fred St. Omer, to whose spasmodic 
attempts to say something occasionally, she 
responded with sharp monosyllables, and 
Bertram Harding, with whom she kept up 
an incessant and evidently interested 
conversation, in a tone just a shade too 
low to reach her mother's ears. 

Inexorable rule required that Lady 
Monck should play hostess to her brother's 
guests in a gracious and conciliatory 
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manner ; but it may safely be aflBrmed she 
endured, heroically, sore martyrdom that 
night, and that even the sweet smiles and 
dulcet tones with which she strove, again 
and again, to induce Fred St. Omer to do 
something besides look bored and sulky, 
must have cost her more than any woman 
with less at stake could have endured 
unflinchingly for a couple of hours. But 
when at last she rose to leave the table, 
a devout thanksgiving was in the minds, 
if not on the tongues of her daughters, 
that the arrival, in the course of the day, 
of one ancient dowager on a three days' 
visit, had spared them an awful hour or 
more in the drawing-room with their 
mother after dinner. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOW FICKLE FORTUNE PLAGUED AN ANXIOUS 

MOTHER. 

Half an hour after the party separated 
for the night, Constance came into Ida's 
room in her dressing-gown, and dropped 
helplessly into a chair. 

"Oh, Ida! was there ever anything so 
unfortunate ? " 

" As what ? " 

" As Lionel having asked Captain Har- 
ding here. How could he be so stupid ? 
He must have known my lady would be 
furious." 

** He knew nothing about it. He con- 
sulted me privately in the drawing room, 
after dinner, on the subject." 
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"Why, he must have known about 
Rupert." 

** No, he didn't. He was a mere boy, 
himself, when it all happened, It's an 
awful joke." 

" I don't see any joke in it " 

'* I do. It's such a sell. After turning 
up her nose at the Hardings all her life, 
to have to entertain him now, and be civil 
to him." 

" Well, I'm sure you needn't have been 
' so stupid as to talk to him all dinner time 
that way. Just making her awfully angry 
for nothing. She looked at you, more 
than once, with such a look. You might 
just as well have talked to Mr. St. Omer." 

'' Oh, might I ? Thank you. If Uncle 
Hubert likes to have one of the grooms, 
or even a ploughboy, to dinner, I daresay 
I'll manage to talk to him about some- 
thing, but not Mr. St. Omer. It's very 
well for you, with Mr. Mansfield on one 
side, and Uncle Hubert on the other, to be 
hypercritical, but I recommend you just 
to try Mr. St. Omer yourself; and if you 
take my advice, you'll try cock-fighting, 
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buU-baiting, or prize-fighting. I should 
think he knew something about all three. 
Captain Harding is awfully jolly, and can't 
he talk, too ! I am sorry for my lady's 
feelings, but I mean to lose no oppor- 
tunity of talking to him, while I am 
here." 

"I'm sure, I wish, now, we hadn't 
come," Constance said. "It'll be worse 
than home." 

" Not a bit of it. Con. Don't be so down- 
hearted. I was just thinking, when you 
came in, what we could manage for to- 
morrow ; and see if I don't get the start 
of my lady, and have it all settled be- 
fore the unalterable moment when she 
emerges from the seclusion of her dressing- 
room." 

Accordingly, the following morning, 
full a quarter of an hour before Lady 
Monck was due on the staircase, Ida 
tripped lightly down in search of her uncle, 
whose habits she knew pretty well. She 
had not a long hunt,, for he was on the 
steps, issuing' some last orders to a game- 
keeper. 
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" What, down already, early bird ?'* lie 
exclaimed, kissing her fair, fresh cheek. 
He was very fond of Ida 1 

" Yes, uncle. I came to look for you.** 

" What is it, my pet ?" 

** I want to know what you are going 
to do. Are you going out shooting ?" 

" Oh, no. I am getting too old to go 
with these young fellows. They are too 
much for me. I only take a quiet hour or 
two, now and then, by myself." 

" Then, like a dear good uncle, you*ll 
drive up in the afternoon, and take the 
luncheon hamper, won't you ? and then 
Con and I can go with you." 

" Oh, that's what you want, is it ? What 
will your mother say ?" 

" She'll agree, if you propose it ; and she 
and old Lady Westlake can take a pon- 
derous drive along the dusty roads in the 
afternoon. That'll just do for them. I 
really want you to go, uncle. Poor Con 
would enjoy it, and she wants something 
to rouse her." 

'' Does she ? What is the matter ?" 

Ida's bright face clouded over. " I 
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make light of it to her, uncle, but she is 
really very miserable. She is so timid, 
and so afraid of my lady. And then she's 
rather down-hearted just now. She was 
really hit rather hard, last season " 

*'Ah! How was that r 

*' She fell in love, and a very nice fellow 
he was. But he was only good, and kind, 
and honest, and affectionate, he wasn't 
rich ; and so my lady soon succeeded in 
demonstrating how she was disgracing 
herself by even thinking of him, and 
choked it all off." 

^* Hush, hush, Ida. You must not be 
sarcastic." 

" But it's quite true, uncle. He wasn't 
a pauper, though he wasn't rich ; and Con- 
stance will have plenty of money. Why 
shouldn't she have married a man who 
would have made her happy all her life, 
even if she had to live in a smaller house, 
and with fewer servants than she's been 
accustomed to have ?" 

"Do you think she cared much for 
him ?" Colonel Dashwood asked, discreetly 
fencing the question. 
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" Not a very great deal, I should think, 
or she surely wouldn't have been so easily 
turned from her purpose. At least, I 
wouldn't, but I don't know about Con. 
Enough, however, to make her a little 
down-hearted, and in want of some amuse- 
ment." 

" Well, my dear, I will propose it to 
your mother," her uncle said, turning into 
the house with a rather grave look on his 
face. He could not approve his sister's 
project, and this very circumstance would, 
he knew, tell in her favour. Yet he almost 
cherished a hope a nearer view of the ob- 
ject of her speculations must have inclined 
her to relinquish her purpose. 

*' Can you spare me half an hour, 
Theresa?" he asked, after breakfast was 
over, and the sportsmen fairly started. 

" Certainly." 

*' Then come to the library." 

" Now, tell me, my dear sister," he said, 
seating himself in his easy-chair, " about 
this project of yours, for bringing about a 
marriage between St. Omer and Constance. 
Do you still cherish it ?" 
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** I see no reason to change my mind 
upon the point." 

"But St. Omer himself?" 

"Well, what of him?" 

"I hear unpleasant rumours about 
him. Even Lionel does not answer satis- 
factorily, if I ask about him." 

" My dear Hubert ! if you believe every 
bit of scandal floating about the world 
with respect to young men of position 
and fortune, you will arrive at strange 
opinions." 

"I don't do anything of the kind, 
Theresa; but I think you would do well 
to give such reports due consideration, in 
the case of a man you wish to see your 
daughter's husband. And, certainly, I 
cannot say I am impressed in his favour, 
on personal acquaintance. He is any- 
thing but prepossessing, in either manner 
or appearance." 

Lady Monck smiled coldly, but with a 
setting of her thin lips which her brother 
understood. 

"You are very fastidious," she said. 
" For myself, I must confess, I make lesF 
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account of mere externals. I do not for 
one moment credit the scandalous stories 
which may be got up about Mr. St. Omer. 
I know quite too. well to what to attribute 
them. And for himself — I fully admit the 
advantage of a handsome person and 
polished manners, but I have seen too 
much of the world not to be well aware 
how often such mere external attractions 
only cover cold hearts and vicious pro- 
pensities. A handsome and fascinating 
husband is not always the best of hus- 
bands, Hubert. I grant that Mr. St. Omer 
is somewhat unpolished and certainly not 
good-looking, but I believe him to be 
honest, generous, and affectionate, and 
those are requisites of greater import- 
ance, in marriage, than outward attrac- 
tions." 

** But his sister, Theresa." 

" You will fully believe how little I 
credit the ill-natured things said of her, 
when I tell you I have called upon her." 

'' You !" 

" Yes. She is a very charming person, 
and quite beautiful enough to render easy 
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of explanation all the stories which have 
been circulated about her." 

Colonel Dash wood looked very grave. 

** I am surprised, Theresa ; but I see 
how it is, and I know how useless expos- 
tulation is, when once you have fully made 
up your mind. Still, I would give you one 
warning. Have a care what you are doing. 
Whether your wishes are fathers to your 
opinions I cannot say, but my opinion is, 
that you are about to try and secure your 
daughter's marriage with a vulgar, coarse- 
minded profligate, and to throw her under 
the influence of a most fascinating and 
unprincipled woman. Remember, if I am 
right, this is no slight ordeal to which to 
expose the virtue of a young and inexperi- 
enced girl, and one for the possible conse- 
quences of which you must be clearly held 
responsible. You would do well to be very 
certain, before you proceed further, which 
of us has the best ground for our opinion." 

" I am quite satisfied, Hubert. I fully 

appreciate the interest you show in the 

happiness of my dear child, but I have 

^ not decided lightly upon this point, and 
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I feel confident that a marriage with Mr. 
St. Omer would be one eminently calcu- 
lated to insure her happiness. Even were 
all you suggest true, however, I could only 
regard it as endangering her happiness. I 
feel convinced the principles I have care- 
fully instilled into her from infancy would 
be amply sufficient to protect her from 
any further danger. I cannot thank you 
for such suggestions, Hubert." 

*^ You have never been tempted, Theresa. 
God grant my fears may be groundless, 
but I wish to Heaven you were less 
worldly in your aspirations. I wish you 
had set your mind on that uncommonly 
nice fellow, Harding, as a son-in-law. I 
confess, were Constance my child, I would 
rather see her the wife of such a man, 
with a small income, than of St. Omer, 
with double his enormous fortune." 

Lady Monck turned pale, a rare occur- 
rence with her, and replied in a low, con- 
centrated tone. 

" If one of my daughters dared to think 
of such a thing, she should never set foot 
in my house again." 

2 
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*'Aii honourable, high-principled, gen- 
tlemanlike man, highly educated, and of 
unimpeachable character, with only a mode- 
rate fortune, against a vulgar, ill-edu- 
cated fellow, rolling in wealth. Theresa I 
Theresa I the world has eaten deeper into 
your nature than I knew." 

" It is easy to prove anything, if you 
assume your facts," she coldly replied, 
rising as she spoke " We should never 
agree upon the subject; it is useless to 
pursue it farther. I have no fear but that 
I am well able to guard my daughter's 
happiness." 

She left the room as she spoke. Did 
she really believe all she had said ? Was 
the armour of her obstinate self-confidence 
so perfect in every joint that there was not 
one weak point where such a terrible warn- 
ing as her brother had given her could 
find an entrance, and arouse a mother's 
fears? Or had Mammon and ambition, 
united, eaten out of her nature all power 
to see a subject in any other than their 
own lurid and deceiving light ? Who shall 
say ? A little study of human nature dis- 
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poses the tyro to vaunt the ease with 
which he reads it, as an open book ; but a 
" further pursuing of the same " brings 
the deeper student back to the admission 
that there are depths in the human heart 
unfathomable by any, save Him at whose 
almighty word that strange mysterious 
compUcation called man first sprang into 
being. 

Colonel Dashwood carried his, or rather 
Ida's point, with his sister, though not 
without some difficulty. She hardly ap- 
proved the suggestion, and yet there were 
advantages in the scheme; and a rapid 
calculation of chances inclined her to re- 
gard it favourably. So early in the after- 
noon the girls, in high spirits, found them- 
selves en route for the distant spot ap- 
pointed, with the sportsmen's luncheon ; 
while Lady Monck and her dowager guest 
set forth in becoming splendour of barouche 
and pair to pay visits. 

'' Oh, Con, isn't it delightful 1'* Ida ex- 
claimed, as they drove through the lanes 
and hedge-rows. ** I'm going to take off 
my hat, and get tanned." 
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" Oh, don't, Ida ! You'll get freckled to 

a certainty." 

" So I might. How enchantingly 
vulgar." 

And taking off her hat, she laid her 
head back and looked up into the sky. 

*' Put on your hat, Ida, my dear," her 
uncle remonstrated. 

" Don't interrupt me, I'm getting 
freckled, and it's a serious thing. I feel a 
strong, healthy young freckle, of gigantic 
proportions, developing itself on the point 
of my nose, and have, at present, nothing 
on earth to wish for, except that we might 
suddenlv meet the barouche." 

Colonel Dash wood could not but laugh. 

** Put on your hat, madcap. It is really 
too hot for you to go safely without it. I'm 
afraid they won't have had much sport." 

" There they are 1" Ida exclaimed. 
** Dear hungry innocents, faithftil to their 
tryst. What a pleasing air of animation 
the approach of the luncheon-hamper 
imparts to their appearance. I wonder if 
they can smell pigeon pies, and bottled ale 
already ?' 



i" 
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" Well, what sport ?" Colonel Dash wood 
asked, as they drove up to the party; 
" Not very good, I fear." 

"I believe you," Fred St. Omer 
answered from out of a heap of gorse, in 
which he was sunk, smoking furiously. 
** Much chance of sport with those brutes 
of dogs." 

'' What's the matter with the dogs ?" 
Colonel Dashwood asked, a little stiffly. 

*^ Nothing in the world, Colonel," Gordon 
Mansfield hastily interposed. " Better 
dogs never pointed. But they could do 
nothing for the heat, poor beasts. I 
never remember such weather in Septem- 
ber." 

" Oh, couldn't they I" St. Omer rejoined, 
sulkily. "I only wish they were mine. 
Fd welt 'em till they found out they could 
howl, if they did nothing else." 

Constance turned upon him a glance 
of mild contempt. Ida sat and looked at 
him, with an expression which caused 
Bertram Harding's head to disappear 
suddenly behind a bush. 

" I should think you would," she said. 
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" I should think you were good at welting, 
are you not, Mr. St. Omer ?" 

" Ain't I just." 

" So I should have imagined. In fact 
I should think it was your peculiar voca- 
tion in life. What a pity flogging criminals 
is out of fashion. You have really no 
opportunity of displaying your talents." 

A clumsy, half- sheepish laugh was his 
only answer. He was not quite sure 
whether she was laughing at him, or not. 

" Don't you think you'd better stop 
smoking, for the present?" Lionel Dash- 
wood, asked. 

" Why should I ?" 

•* I don't think my cousins like it 
much." 

" Do you mind. Miss Monck?" 

" I don't like it, but never mind, I can 
get out of the way of the smoke." 

" Oh, no I I'll put it away if you don't 
like it." 

" Thank you," she said, very coldly, 
and Colonel Dashwood mentally ex- 
claimed, " Her mother will never bring it 
to pass.^ 
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"I hope there's some beer in that 
hamper," St. Omer said. 

" Oh yes," Ida gravely replied ; " there's 
a quantity of bottled ale, and I ordered 
some good strong beer from the nearest 
public-house to be put in for you, and 
also some very strong cheese the servants 
had. I thought you would like that 
better than pale ale, and cold chickens and 
tongue." 

Again he looked up curiously at her, but 
her imperturbably grave face was quite 
too much for his limited range of ob- 
servation, and he only responded with a 
sulky " Thank you," and proceeded to 
devote himself, with marvellous single- 
ness of purpose, to the task of eating such 
a luncheon as but few men could have 
achieved, even after a morning among the 
turnips. 

'^Now what's the next thing?" Colonel 
Dashwood said, when luncheon was over. 
*'Are you going to try for any more 
birds ?" 

"It isn't the least use," Sir Charles 
Monck interposed. "It is too hot for 
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anything. At least T don't mean to move 
another step. These young fellows can do 
as they like." 

" I ain't going to carry a gun a step 
further, to-day, I know," St. Omer said, 
throwing himself back among the gorse, 
and devoutly wishing that those "con- 
founded girls " had stayed at home, that 
he might have enjoyed his beloved black 
pipe. 

No one seemed inclined to move. A 
very hot day, bad sport, and an excellent 
luncheon, are not a good combination, 
looked at ft'om a sporting point of view. 

" Then the best thing we can do," 
Colonel Dash wood said, "is to let the 
keepers take the dogs quietly home ; send 
back hampers and guns in the pony- 
carriage ; and have the break brought up. 
It will take us all home. T suppose you 
could get the break up here, couldn't you, 
Davis ?" 

" Yes, Sir. I think so," the man replied, 
a little doubtfully. "With only a pair. 
Sir?" 

"Oh, by Jove I" Fred St. Omer exclaimed. 
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starting up, all aDimation in a moment. 
" I'll be hanged if I don't go down and 
bring it up with four horses. It'll be no 
end of fun to get 'em safe through all 
those narrow lanes. 

"And also possess the inestimable advan- 
tage of enabling the refined, and highly 
cultivated Mr. St. Omer to escape for a 
time from the society of his equals, to the 
more congenial companionship of grooms 
and stable-men," Ida remarked, in a low 
voice to Bertram Harding, who was sitting 
beside her. 

He smiled, but rather gravely. He was 
watching Constance Monck, looking so 
pure, and fair and graceful, and thinking, 
with a feeling half of dread, and wholly of 
pain, of what his sister Ethel had pro- 
phesied, and wondering if it were possible 
such an attempt, if made, could be suc- 
cessful. Constance was watching Fred 
St. Omer's preparations for departure with 
a look of calm astonishment. She had 
met him once or twice in London, and he 
had even danced a quadrille with her, 
managing, in the course of it, to put his 
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foot well through her light dress, aod 
nearly tear it off; and had been curtly 
pronounced by Ida, *' A great shambling 
calf." But she had never before seen him 
coming out in his own peculiar colours. 
She turned to her cousin as the pony- 
carriage drove away. 

" How long will it be before the break 
comes, Lionel?" 

" A couple of hours, at least, if St. 
Omer tries to come up with four horses.'* 

** Then we should have quite time to go 
to the hermitage for some ferns, shouldn't 
we? I want some that grow there ; you'll 
come and help me, won't you ?" 

** Of course I will. Come along." 

They had lunched just at the outskirts 
of a wood which stretched away for a 
considerable distance behind them, down 
a long and gradual slope to a stream, and 
then up the steep precipitous bank on the 
further side. At the foot of this bank 
stood the remains of an old hermitage, 
among whose damp and shady ruins grew 
ferns innumerable. 

** Where are you going ?" Ida asked. 
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" To get ferns at the hermitage/' 

" Let's go too, Miss Monck," Bertram 
Harding said. " It's very jolly down 
there." 

"By all means. Not that I care for 
ferns though. We're going to the her- 
mitage, for ferns for Con, papa. We shall 
be back by the time the break comes." 

" Very well, my dear." If there had 
been the most distant possibility Lady 
Monck might appear upon the scene. Sir 
Charles, in an agony of terror, would have 
attempted, at least, to interfere. As it 
was, he calmly resumed his discussion on 
politics with his brother-in-law, and one 
or two of the elder sportsmen. Alas I 
unhappy man, he never marked that St. 
Omer, driving off in the pony carriage, 
turned and looked back, just in time to 
see Constance disappearing into the wood 
with her cousin, and Ida following at a 
short distance with Bertram Harding. 
And perhaps, if he had, he would hardly 
have appreciated the importance, to him- 
self, of that stray glance. 

Gordon Mansfield sat smoking a cigar 
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in silence, and watched the departing 
quartet with an idea considerable amuse- 
ment might be had out of his autumn 
visit to Friarscourt, beside the slaying of 
many partridges. Such things were not 
for him ; but there was some interest in 
watching the knots that others were busy 
tying in the threads of various schemes. 
He had not quite recovered his wonted 
calm and equable tone of mind. The 
image of Madame De Villar, sitting on 
the ground, with her dimpled chin resting 
on her small white hand, and her large, 
dark, innocent eyes looking up into his, 
would keep coming up before him oftener 
than he liked. It disturbed the calm, even 
flow of his life, and caused a seething and 
bubbling in its still waters which greatly 
disturbed him. 

Constance Monck, with a slight increase 
of colour, and a very considerable increase 
of animation in manner, tripped lightly 
along through the wood by her cousin's 
side. She was very fond of him ; too 
fond to be safe, if the hapless girl were 
to be the victim of her mother's unbending 
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will. Lionel knew all about that little 
aflTair last season, over which she had 
really fretted a good deal. He had been 
staying with the Moncks when it happened, 
and while fully agreeing to the absolute 
impossibility of love, and a moderate for- 
tune being tolerated for a moment, he had 
been very kind to Constance, and by his 
judicious aid, and occasional shieldings 
of her almost overstrained composure, had 
aided her greatly to comport herself with 
that sublime indifference to her own, and 
her less well-schooled admirer's feelings, 
becoming a well-educated girl of the nine- 
teenth century. She had repaid his kind- 
ness with a great deal of gratitude, and 
a rather dangerous amount of affection. 

Lionel Dashwood was more a negative 
character than anything else. He was 
indolent, selfish, and good-natured. As 
fair a specimen as need be of men of his 
age and stamp. He had no specially bad 
propensities. He only indulged in the 
vices which might be in fashion, because 
it was the right thing to do, and, for the 
same reason spent a great deal more money 
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than he possessed. If Madame de Villar 
had made it the fashion to attend meetings 
at Exeter Hall, he would have sat them 
out, on the hardest of benches, with as 
much assiduity as he now frequented, each 
season, brilliant and not too decorous 
scenes in certain houses never mentioned 
in Mayfair or Belgravian drawing-rooms. 
At that moment chances were in his favour. 
He was his uncle's heir, and he had begun 
to speculate whether it were possible he 
might be allowed to aspire to the hand of 
his cousin. He, at least, was, so far, not 
in his aunt's confidence, and if he could but 
hope to win Constance, he would have cul- 
tivated carefully all the virtues of sobriety 
and morality for her sake. 

While he and Constance were hunting 
for ferns, and Captain Harding, sitting 
beside Ida on the bank of the stream, 
was listening, with no small amusement, 
to her pungent remarks on things in 
general, St. Omer was driving in at the 
park gates at Friarscourt, and encounter- 
ing at that very moment the returning' 
barouche. 
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**Ah, Mr. St. Omer," and she smiled 
sweetly, "so the sportsmen have re- 
turned ?" 

" No they haven't/' 

"No? Then, how comes it you are 
here ?" 

" Because it's no good sticking up there, 
such a beastly hot day. I've come to get 
the break and take it up to bring them all 
home." 

"Then where are Colonel Dash wood, 
and my dear girls ?" 

" I'm sure I don't know where they may 
be now. When I drove away, the Colonel 
and the old buffers were going in hot and 
strong for politics ; and the young ladies, 
with Dashwood and Harding, were going 
oflF into the wood." 

He had been driving beside the carriage ; 
as he spoke he turned away along the 
road leading to the stables. The carriage 
swept up to the door, and Lady Monck 
with an angry spot under each eye, retired 
to her dressing room, to rest and get 
cool, before dinner time. Verily the fickle 
goddess had a mind to plague her. Fred 
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St. Omer down at the stables; herdaughters 
wandering about the woods with the very- 
two men to whom she most objected. Of 
Lionel she was a little afraid, and Bertram 

Harding if she did not actually gnash 

her teeth, it was only because habit was 
against such an external demonstration of 
rage. 

St. Omer got his team safely up to the 
luncheon spot, and succeeded in bringing 
the party safely down ; and from her 
dressing-room window Lady Monck wit- 
nessed the arrival of the break. St. Omer 
on the box, driving, with a goom beside 
him, and Constance and Ida at the extreme 
end of the break, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Gordon Mansfield, her nephew, 
and Captain Harding. 

If Sir Charles Monck did not devoutly 
wish that St. Omer had been born blind, 
it was a magnificent display of christian 
forbearance. 

That same night Gordon Mansfield sat 
down and wrote a letter to Madame De 
Villar, calling himself a fool for his pains, 
as he did so. He ended with words the 
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importance of which he little knew himself 
— "It seems almost premature to volunteer 
any opinion upon your brother's prospects, 
but I have already arrived at one. Unless 
Lady Monck has extraordinary power over 
her daughter, and at the same time keeps 
her and her cousin Dashwood apart, I 
should say Fred's chances are exceedingly 
small." 

The weather turned colder the next day, 
and sport was excellent. But there was no 
more going out with the luncheon hamper 
for the girls. A solemn drive with Lady 
Monck, or a quiet ride with their uncle, 
was their only chance ; and to find what 
amusement they might among various 
stray visitors coming and going. Those 
were not very numerous. Lady Monck 
stiff in her simple morning dress ; stately in 
her more elaborate luncheon costume ; and 
drearily magnificent in her gorgeous dinner 
array, was not a very inviting hostess ; and 
save for the evenings, and occasional 
rainy days, when the sportsmen stayed at 
home, the girls would have found it nearly 
as dreary as Hollywood. Still Lady Monck 
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found fortune and her youngest daughter 
ever presenting insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of her projects. Argus eyed she 
was, but she could not satisfactorily mount 
guard over five persons at once, staying 
in the same house. And Ida was incor- 
rigible. She not only undisguisedly mani- 
fested a frank unaflFected partiality for the 
society of Bertram Harding, boldly declar- 
ing it was worth a week's ordinary amuse- 
ment to hear him play the piano for an hour, 
or tell the quaint old tales, of which his 
store seemed boundless, but also, although, 
when staying in the North the year before 
she had actually visited Helmingham Castle, 
Fred St. Omer's magnificent place, and knew 
him to be one of the richest Commoners 
in England, she yet insisted in making a 
general butt of him, succeeding to such 
good purpose in rendering him supremely 
ridiculous, that Lady Monck very soon 
arrived at the conclusion there was little 
chance Constance would ever be brought 
to a just and sensible appreciation of the 
golden exterior, if the internal calf like 
structure was perpetually paraded before 
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her eyes. Yet determined woman and rigid 
disciplinarian though she was, she dared 
not face her youngest daughter, and tell 
her plainly what she meditated; so she 
assured herself it would not be prudent, 
and in a state of irritation which could 
not fail to explode before long, set her- 
self to a council of one upon ways and 
means. 

After the Moncks had been just over 
a week at Friarscourt, one Sunday morn- 
ing. Lady Monck, on returning from 
church, summoned Ida to a private con- 
ference in her dressing-room. Sunday 
was not an uncommon day for domestic 
breezes. " My Lady " was generally more 
volcanic on that day than on any other ; 
and, in truth, during service, that morn- 
ing, she had decided upon her plan of 
action. 

Ida followed her mother, rapidly hoist- 
ing her defences as she did so. She knew 
such a summons was nothing short of a 
declaration of war, and she had a tolerably 
shrewd idea in what direction to expect 
an attack. 
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•' Sit down, my love." 

This looked serious. Endearing ex- 
pressions from Lady Monck, to Ida at 
least, were ominous. She obeyed, and 
quietly waited for her mother to begin 
operations. 

"Ida, are you deliberately and deter- 
minedly acting in a way you know I do 
not approve ?" 

" No, mamma," and the clear truthful 
blue eyes looked straight into hers. 

** Then why do you do so ?" 

" You must explain what you mean, 
before I can answer that question." 

"Do you mean to say you do not 
know ?" 

It was an artful question. She knew 
her daughter's disposition, if she did not 
appreciate it, and could she but have 
fastened even a prevarication upon her, 
would have well known how to turn it to 
advantage. 

** No, I don't mean to say so. I fancy 
I do. But T don't suppose in anything I 
ever act as you would wish. So there is 
probably a chance of oflfences ; and I am 
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not going to give any answer until I know 
certainly to which you refer." 

'* Well, in two ways you have annoyed 
me very much since you came here. First, 
you persist in turning Mr. St. Omer into 
ridicule in a very silly and impertinent 
way, and I will not allow it." 

" Dear innocent lamb ! Did he come 
bleating to you for protection." 

"Ida, I forbid you to speak in that 
way. I am quite serious. Your conduct 
towards Mr. St. Omer is extremely rude. 
I grant he is not as polished in manner as 
would be desirable in a man of bis posi- 
tion, still he has many sterling good 
qualities, which you would show better 
taste, and more amiability, by trying to 
appreciate, than by holding up to ridicule 
every little foible or defect of manner. 
Then, you would also do well to remember 
that he is your uncle's and, in one sense, 
my guest, and that therefore you are 
especially bound to treat him with all 
courtesy." 

" And also that he is very rich, and has 
a pedigree which would fill a whole waggon 
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load of parchment," Ida gravely said. 
'* You forgot to put the most important 
point first, mamma." 

** I said what I meant to say. I beg you 
will allow me to know what I intend." 

"Very well. That is offence number 
one. Well, mamma, I'll try and please 
you on that point, at least, so far, that if 
the great sprawling puppy will contrive to 
keep clear of me, I won't go out of my 
way to kick him. What's the next point 
for consideration ?" 

Lady Monck bit her lip, but was wise 
enough to accept the concession, without 
animadverting on the terms in which it 
was couched. 

"A more serious one, Ida. I would 
rather, of the two, have to rebuke a 
daughter of mine for being needlessly rude, 
than for being objectionably forward." 

The look of mischievous merriment 
faded out of Ida's blue eyes, and an angry 
spot of colour appeared on her face, as she 
asked — 

" What do you mean ?" 

" I mean that I will not have you 
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conduct yourself as you do towards Cap- 
tain Harding. I should not approve of 
your showing so much partiality for even 
the society of an equal." 

** And do you not consider him my 
equal?" she asked, with a scornful curl 
of her lip. 

" Certainly not. Captain Harding is, I 
grant, a very pleasant gentlemanlike man, 
and has evidently moved in a good set. 
Still, he cannot be considered your equal 
in social position, and, for that very reason, 
you ought to be extremely guarded in 
your manner towards him, as otherwise 
you might raise most unfounded aspira- 
tions in his mind." 

" And yet, if my brother had lived. Cap- 
tain Harding would have been his brother- 
in-law." 

The touch on the old sore banished 
Lady Monck's painfully maintained pru- 
dence. 

'*No, Ida," she exclaimed, "he would 
never have been. The Hardings are a 
family of low born designing upstarts. 
They took a crafty advantage of your 
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brother's youth and impulsive tempera- 
ment, but a little more knowledge of the 
world would soon have taught him to 
understand the nature of the snare from 
which he escaped. And I don't doubt 
their vulgar malice has been not a little 
gratified by the fact, that, though their 
infamous plot was foiled, it has resulted 
in the destruction of the male branch of a 
noble family." 

Ida listened aghast. She had never 
before fathomed the hidden well of bitter- 
ness, but she listened with flashing eyes, 
and flaming cheeks. 

** Mamma 1 how dare you say such 
things of people so universally respected. 
They are our equals, and as far as Captain 
Harding is concerned, I can only say this. 
He is my equal in many respects, infinitely 
my superior in many others. In intellect 
and education I am far below him, and I 
will not change my conduct towards him. 
I see the crime I have committed, as 
clearly as if you had stated it a little more 
distinctly. I have shown that I think 
more of moral and intellectual worth, than 
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mere wealth, and I do. Nor will I act in 
a way which would imply I thought Cap- 
tain Harding capable of the meanness of 
attributing my conduct to any unworthy 
motive. I know he will not misunder- 
stand me, and 1 will not treat him as if 
I feared it." 

•'Then yon positively refuse to make 
any change in your conduct towards him ?" 

« I do " 

" Very well," Lady Monck replied, with 
a cold smile. " I am not going to be dared 
by a child like you. You will return to 
Hollywood to-morrow morning. Bennet 
will accompany you, and you will remain 
there until our return." 

A sudden flush passed across Ida's face, 
but it was gone in a moment, and she 
only said — 

"Very well. Is that all you have to 
say ?" 

" Yes. I will give my own orders. You 
may go." 

She turned without a word, and left the 
room; then suddenly putting her head 
round the door again, she said, with a 
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gravity utterly belied by her laughing 
eyes — 

" I believe Captain Harding returns to 
the Grange to-morrow morning, mamma. 
I will go and ask him if he will be my 
escort." 

She closed the door before her mother 
had time to answer. I dare aflSrm Lady 
Monck did not feel she had achieved a 
great triumph, and that her not hurling 
the inkstand, or any other missile that 
presented itself, after the retreating form 
of her daughter, was a grand triumph of 
art over nature. Ida had not the faintest 
ground for her parting statement, which 
was due entirely to the girl's unconquerable 
buoyancy of spirits, and love of frolic ; the 
very characteristics which were so in- 
valuable to her in the midst of her un- 
congenial life. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HOW IDA MONCK GREW SAECASTIO. 

Ida Monck went off to her room, boiling 
over with rage and indignation, in spite of 
the coolness with which she had carried 
through the interview, and of the fit 
of laughter which the thought of her 
parting shot caused her. She had not, 
at that moment, the faintest suspicion of 
Lady Monck's designs, with respect to 
her sister, or that one thought would have 
banished every other. As it was, she dis- 
missed all thought of Mr. St. Omer, with a 
sneer at the idea that a wish she would 
try and " catch him" herself, was the 
source of Lady Monck's annoyance on 
that scorce ; and gave free course to her 
angry and indignant feelings about Cap- 
tain Harding, which were, indeed, violeat 
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enough to have alarmed an older and more 
experienced woman. She was standing at 
the open window, and suddenly, in the 
midst of her internal seething and boiling, 
she caught the sound of a few notes of the 
piano floating across the grass quadrangle, 
from the drawing-rom, in one of the wings. 
She paused and listened ; it was Bertram 
Harding, playing in a way which showed 
he was alone. In a very few moments she 
was by his side. 

"Which harmony do you like best?" he 
asked, looking up, and repeated a phrase 
he was trying over. 

" Never mind harmonies now," she said, 
*' I want to speak to you." 

" Is anything the matter. Miss Monck ?" 

" Nothing of any great consequence ; 
only I'm going home to-morrow morning, 
and I want to speak to you first." 

" Going home," he repeated. 

" Yes. I've been naughty ; so as Fm 
past the age for stripes, or being sent 
dinnerless to bed, I'm to be sent home in 
disgrace." 

" You are not serious, surely ?" 
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" Never was more so in my life. You'll 
shudder when you hear the awful crime, or 
rather crimes, I have committed. I think 
they'll be able to buy up the papers, and 
keep it all quiet, otherwise, I really hardly 
see how I could ever dare to show my face 
in respectable society again." 

" Well," he answered, laughing, " if you 
are serious now, I think you had better 
take to jesting; then I shall perhaps be 
able to arrive at some understanding of 
what has happened." 

" No, no. It's much too dreadful a 
subject for jesting. Look here, Captain 
Harding," and she leaned her arms on the 
piano, and looked straight into his face; 
" the accusation against me consists of 
two points, and there's no denying the 
truth of both. The first is, that I, a young 
damsel, aged nineteen, and in the market, 
have persistently turned into ridicule, in 
fact, lost no opportunity of snubbing a 
man who has nearly the largest rent roll, 
and certainly the longest pedigree in 
England. What would be a raid against 
the whole ten commandments, compared 
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to this ? But this isn't all; there is some- 
thing nearly as bad to come. The second 
count of the indictment is, that I have 
manifested too much partiality for your 
society, considering that you are only an 
oflScer of Engineers, intellectual, highly 
educated, and of unimpeachable, moral 
character, with a moderate fortune, and 
ancestors, about whose position, seventeen 
generations before the Conquest there may 
be some doubt, instead of a low, coarse- 
minded boor, rolling in wealth, and uniting 
apparently in his own person the collected 
vices, without the virtues, of his long line 
of illustrious ancestors. Now can you 
wonder that such a disgrace as I am to 
the distinguished family of Monok should be 
banished to the paternal halls, to conceal 
the unmerited humiliation which has be- 
fallen them, from the eyes of the world ?" 

He sat looking down in silence, but 
looking very grave. It was no laughing 
matter. The keen irony of the girl's tone 
showed, only too clearly, the bitterness 
underlying the jesting manner she had 
assumed. She would be ruined yet, if she 
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were not brought, ere long, under the in- 
fluence of some healthy, moral atmosphere 
than that in which she lived. 

" I am very sorry for this, Miss Monck," 
he said, at last; "at least for my uninten- 
tional share in it. I perfectly understand 
it, and had I dreamed my coming here 
could have caused the least annoyance to 
you, I would never have accepted Dash- 
wood's invitation." 

" I'm very glad you didn't think of it 
then," she said, bluntly, " you don't know 
what it is to me to come across anyone 
who is thoroughly honest and true. I 
haven't seen a great deal of the world yet, 
but I've seen enough to know what that is 
worth ; and I determined I'd tell you about 
this before I went, for goodness knows 
what will be said afterwards. Among all 
the shining virtues of the Moncks, evil 
speaking, lying, and slandering, don't hold 
an unimportant position." 

" Hush, hush," he said. 

" But it's true," she vehemently con- 
tinued. ** If I were to tell you something 
I don't choose to repeat, which I heard not 
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an hour since, you wouldn't have much 
doubt about evil speaking and slandering ; 
and as for lying — why there's poor Con, 
gentle and amiable as she is, haven't I 
heard her sit and tell lies by the dozen, 
because she's so afraid of ray lady ? And 
hasn't my whole life, from the time I could 
speak, been a standing fight with my 
mother, because I wouldn't tell lies. Isn't 
our whole life a lie. Look at my lady, 
talking so softly about her darling Con- 
stance, and her dearest Ida, and yet mak- 
ing us miserable at home ; and But 

where' s the use of describing it ? It's all 
the same from first to last. Sham and 
falsehood ; tinsel and glitter. There's only 
one bit of truth in our lives, and that's a 
mere accident; we don't profess to be 
richer than we are, and keep up a great 
show at our tradespeople's expense. It 
only wants that to put the finishing 
stroke to the whole structure of false- 
hood." 

How like her brother she looked, as he 
remembered him, when very little older, 
with his face glowing with honest indigna- 
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tion, while he denounced the false pride 
which he foretold would be the ruin of 
his family. " God help my poor little 
sisters when they are old enough to be 
sold in the shambles to the highest bidder." 
The words came back to Bertram Harding 
at the moment, and made him shudder. 
One was safe enough; but the other — 
Poor Constance ! 

*' I know what's at the bottom of my 
lady's hatred of you," Ida went on, after a 
moment's silence. She has never forgiven 
your sister for winning Rupert's love. He 
must have been very diflferent from the 
Moncks, in general. He could appreciate 
something besides wealth and rank !" 
" But you don't know my sister." 
" Only just to bow when we meet, but 
do you think I haven't heard of her. Visi- 
ting the poor is the proper thing in these 
days, you know, in the country ; doing the 
ministering angel in a very becoming 
costume. So we've been encouraged in 
that, and I've heard quite enough of her 
to know her worth. Ah, if poor Rupert 
had only lived, and married her, it would 
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have been very diflferent for Con and me. 
Not his equal in social position indeed !** 

" That is quite true, Miss Monek. My 
family cannot rank with yours in point of 
heraldry." 

" Among the whited sepulchres of the 
earfch, covering all uncleanness with 
gaily blazoned coats of arms. No, for- 
tunately for them, they can't touch ua 
there. But I know, well enough, what 
constitutes true nobiUty, and I know 
which are the inferiors. Don't lower my 
respect for you. Captain Harding, by 
trying to make me believe that I, a mere 
child, have a truer estimate of these 
things than you have." 

'* You are a terrible little radical." 

" No, I'm not. Let noble deeds 
and truth be a man's passport to 
fame, and I am satisfied. But, Captain 
Harding," and her eyes flashed with mer- 
riment again, '* I'll No, I won't tell 

you. It's better not. But I'll make good 
use of my time at home. Now I must go 
and talk to Con. She doesn't know what 
has happened. Good bye, Captain Har- 
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ding. I shan^t see you, alone, again. I 
wish you had been my brother. I 
should have been a great deal better than 
I am." 

She went her way, and he rose from the 
piano, walked to the window, and stood 
there, whistling very softly, and looking 
very grave. There were breakers ahead, 
and he knew it. He was hit hard, how 
hard, he had not known, until that conver- 
sation had revealed it. What a noble 
disposition was there struggling for dear 
life, with all the evil influences around it ! 
What a perfect character hers would be, 
softened down, as it would soon soften 
under more favourable circumstances. A 
moral nature, healthy to the very heart's 
core, somewhat impetuous, certainly, but 
generous, forgiving, aflTeotionate, and high- 
principled. She would have walked bare- 
foot over red-hot ploughshares rather than 
swerve from what she knew to be right. 
How easily he could have trained and 
guided her? and what would not the 
companionship of his mother and sister 
have done for her? But could it ever be? 
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The future looked very dark to him that 
day. 

A few raoments before dinner there was 
a tap at Lady Monck's dressing-room 
door, and Ida walked in. 

** Have you finished dressing, mamma ? 
I want to speak to you before dinner.'* 

" Yes, I am ready. You may go, 
Mitchel.'' 

What did it mean ? Had Ida, for the 
first time in her life, succumbed, after 
having entered on a declared war with her 
mother, and come to make submission. 
Lady Monck, prompted probably by pru- 
dence, prepared to act the part of a ge- 
nerous victor. 

** What do you want, Ida ?" 

'* Mamma, I never break a promise, so 
I wish you to understand that I consider 
the rupture of our final negotiations ren- 
ders the whole treaty null and void, and 
that, therefore, I am absolved from all ne- 
cessity for sparing the feelings of the re- 
fined and fascinating Mr. St. Omer, for 
the short remainder of my stay." 

" As you please." Lady Monck was too 
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politic to enter the lists again, unneces- 
sarily, after the last tilt. Ida retired, and 
Lady Monck went down to dinner, feeling 
as nearly nervous as was possible to her 
well-tutored internal structure. There 
was a look about Ida which she did not 
quite like. 

Never were fears better grounded. The 
truth was, Ida's interview with Captain 
Harding had worked off a great deal of 
seething and boiling, and had allowed her 
to reflect more calmly over what had 
passed. Then sprang up in her mind a 
sudden fear, lest, in her absence, her 
mother might try and induce Constance 
to look favourably on Fred St. Omer ; and 
though she told herself, again and again, 
any such attempt would be hopeless, she 
knew her sister's weakness, and she trem- 
bled a little. Consequently, she deter- 
mined that evening should leave an in- 
delible impression on Constance's mind. 

Right skillfully she set to work. One 
set of guests had left the day before, the 
next had not yet arrived, so they were not 
a very large party ; and she proceeded to 
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draw St. Omer out, and show him off in 
his true colours. 

" I'll tell you all about it. Hang me, 
Miss Monck, if you're not the first girl 
I've come across who'd sense enough to 
care about prize-fighting." 

Such was the awful sentence which fell 
upon Lady Monck' s shivering ear, during 
one of the first slight pauses in conversa- 
tion which occurred during dinner, and it 
lengthened the pause considerably, in spite 
of her well-timed efforts. 

Fred St. Omer, mounted upon his 
favourite hobby, careered gaily onwards, 
declaiming in loud tones, and skillfully 
drawn on by Ida, until Constance, who 
was really short-sighted, took up her 
glass, and looked at him with a mixture 
of scorn and incredulity which satisfied 
even Ida. The after dinner sitting was 
very short that still, calm Sunday evening, 
and Captain Harding breathed more freely 
when the door closed behind Lady Monck 
and her train. 

The following morning, at breakfast, 
Ida's place was vacant. Fred St. Omer 
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was the first person who broached the 
subject. 

" I hope Miss Ida isn't unwell this 
morning, Lady Monck," he said, and then, 
panic-stricken probably at his own auda- 
city in voluntarily addressing a lady, he 
turned scarlet, and cast a terror-stricken 
glance round the table. 

" Oh dear, no," Lady Monck answered, 
smiling sweetly. " She is gone home." 

" Gone home, Theresa I What do you 
mean ?" 

" What I say, my dear Hubert." 

'* But what does what you say, mean ?" 
he impatiently asked. 

** Well ; it means that I received a letter 
by this morning's post, containing some 
intelligence which rendered it necessary 
someone I could trust should return in- 
stantly to Hollywood, and my dear Ida 
volunteered to go herself. She is so 
clever, I can quite trust her; so I ac- 
cepted her ofier." 

" Then she will return ?" 

" Well, I think not. She is so fond of 
home ; she is never happy long away, and 
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really I begin to think I must keep her 
out of Mr. St. Omer's way. I can't have 
my daughter developing a taste for prize- 
fighting. Ida has quite too much fun and 
frolic about her, as it is — eh, Mr. St. 
Omer ?" 

" I'm sure she hasn't," he replied, with 
his mouth full of broiled ham. " She's the 
joUiest girl I've come across this long 
while, though she does chaff a fellow most 
awfully. She's so confoundedly sharp ; 
but then, you see, she don't mean any 
harm. It's all her froUc and fun. She's 
a regular thorough -bred, and no mistake." 

" St. Omer should really publish a 
manual on the art of complimenting a 
lady in a refined and graceful manner, 
shouldn't he ?" Lionel Dashwood re- 
marked, in an undertone, to Constance. 

More than one pair of eyes had glanced 
in the direction of Lady Monck. But her 
smile was as sweet and her tone as soft, 
as she replied — 

"Ah, Mr. St. Omer, you are like all 
young men, caught by superficial glitter. 
Ida is a dear child, but I wish she had less 
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of that same fun and frolic which you 
admire. Believe me, in the long run, 
more quiet and retiring dispositions pos- 
sess the greater merit." 

" Oh, bother refinement and milk and 
water. Give me a woman " 

A hand was laid on his shoulder, and 
Gordon Mansfield, who had entered during 
the colloquy, sat down in a vacant place 
beside him, whispering as he did so — 

" Hold your tongue, you fool, and eat 
your breakfast. The keepers have been 
waiting this half hour." 

Fred St. Omer collapsed; but after a 
short time, when conversation had become 
general, he ventured to ask, in a low 
voice — 

"I say, Mansfield, what the devil's 
the matter ? What have I done ?" 

"Only put your foot in it, as usual. 
Do you suppose Lady Monck cared to 
have her daughter made the subject of 
discussion for the whole breakfast table ?" 

'' How should I know ? Women are 
such plaguy rum cattle. I'm sure she 
looked well enough pleased." 
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" Humph I I'm not sure you're not right 
there. However, it was quite time your 
tongue was stopped." 

Had she made a false move in sending 
Ida home ? A less astute woman might 
have thought it, but not so Lady Monck. 
She had certainly never for a moment 
dreamed that Ida's bitter railing could 
have the effect of attracting Fred St. 
Omer, but nevertheless she accepted with 
great self-satisfaction the credit of having 
adroitly guarded against a danger she had 
never foreseen. She had certainly been a 
successful woman in life, but she had kept 
up her character as such in no small mea- 
sure by a shrewd estimate of the exact 
extent of her own powers, and a careful 
avoidance of ever exposing herself to a 
chance of defeat ; and nothing was further 
from her intentions than to break a lance 
with her youngest daughter on such a 
point. If St. Omer was inclined to 
admire Ida, her departure was doubly 
important, lest she should mar her sister's 
fortunes, without making her own. 

Ida reached home in the afternoon, and 
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found herself, for the first time in her life, 
mistress of Hollywood Hall, and in a 
position, as she herself remarked, to be 
exceedingly jolly for a few weeks. 

Her first use of her freedom not a little 
astonished those with whom it brought 
her into contact. The following morning, 
not very long after breakfast, as Mrs. 
Harding was writing letters, the drawing- 
room door opened, and her startled ear 
caught the words — 

" Miss Ida Monck." 

Mrs. Harding was not made of quite 
such highly- tempered metal as Lady 
Monck. Her greeting, though kind and 
cordial in tlie extreme, was just tinged 
with surprise. 

"You are very much astonished to see 
me, are you not, Mrs. Harding ?" Ida 
said. 

" I think I am, but I am still more glad. 
I had no idea Lady Monck intended pay- 
ing so short a visit to Friarscourt this 
year." 

" No more she does. She's there now. 
I came home alone, yesterday afternoon." 
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Was the unexpected visit thus accounted 
for ? Mrs. Harding began to feel a vague 
sense of alarm stealing over her, but 
genuine hospitality prompted her reply. 

'* Then, if you are quite alone, I hope 
you will stay and have luncheon here. 
Ethel will be very pleased to have your 
company." 

" I should like it very much. But I 
want to talk to you, Mrs. Harding. May 
I talk to you as if you were the old friend 
you ought to be ? You don't know what 
two friendless creatures Constance and I 
are." 

What mother could resist such an 
appeal ? In ten minutes Ida, seated on 
a low stool beside her, had told her all 
that had happened since their arrival at 
Friarscourt ; and, as distinctly as she had 
told Captain Harding, the reason of her 
dismissal in disgrace. 

Mrs. Harding listened with absorbing 
interest. Half perceptions becoming clear, 
and a host of new ones dawning upon her 
as she did so. She had known the outer 
life of the Moncks for thirty years. Now, 
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in a few brief moments the curtain was 
drawn back, and the inner life lay bare 
before her. But not only with interest 
did she listen, but with dread as well. 
She had nursed her maternal anxieties 
tolerably persistently, since that evening 
when the girls had joined Bertram in the 
church ; now the phantom of the future 
seemed to be advancing towards the 
present with gigantic strides. The game 
was up. She felt certain of that. It was 
only a question how soon the storm would 
burst. Another entanglement with the 
Moncks was inevitable. Bertram Harding 
and Ida Monck would never know, without 
learning to love each other ; and this^ un- 
expected re-opening of communications 
between the families only would hasten 
the catastrophe. Perhaps after all Lady 
Monck had made a false move. 

" That is exactly what happened, Mrs. 
Harding, and from the moment my lady 
ordered me home, I determined I would 
take the opportunity of building up an 
acquaintance with you on such a footing 
she shouldn't be able to demolish it again. 
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1 can't tell you how kind Captain Harding 
has been to me at Friarscourt. Ah, Mrs. 
Harding, how clever he is." 

" He is not wanting in ability, and as a 
boy he had every educational advantage 
he could have." 

'* Yes, I know. How beautifully he plays. 
And he seems to know something about 
everything." 

" Did you tell him you intended coming 
to see us ?" Mrs, Hardins: asked, rather 
wondering she had heard nothing from 
her son. 

" No, I didn't. Shall I tell you why ?" 

'* Yes." 

" I thought he wouldn't approve." 

'* Why not?" 

" Because, he is so high principled, and 
I thought he would think I ought not to 
do it, because my lady wouldn't approve." 

** Would she disapprove ?" 

" She ? She'd have sent me oflF to 
Siberia, I believe, rather than have given 
me such a chance if she had thought I 
should make use of it." 

Mrs. Harding looked very grave. " My 
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dear child, what am I to say then to your 
coming here ?" 

" Say ? Why that you will be a friend 
to me, and help me not to let my life 
make me worse than need be." 

** But how can I encourage you to do 
what your mother disapproves ?" 

" What does one drop more or less in 
the ocean matter ? My whole life is one per- 
petual struggle to avoid doing or being 
what she approves. I won't tell false- 
hoods, and I won't be a mass of shallow 
artifice, consequently there is never peace 
between us ; and it will be war to the knife 
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*' Hush, hush ! You must not speak so 
of your mother." 

" Why has my mother taught me to feel 
so then ? Why has she taught me to feel 
contempt for her, instead of respect and 
afifection. I would have loved her if I 
could. Why has she forced me to feel 
that if I professed even that, it would 
only be a part of the hypocrisy to which I 
have been accustomed from childhood ?" 

Ethel's entrance spared poor Mrs, Hard- 
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ing the necessity of finding an answer to 
these extremely unpleasant questions; a 
relief for which she was devoutly thankful, 

Ida not only staid to luncheon, but, to 
the no small astonishment of the establish- 
ment at Hollywood, a message arrived 
there, during the afternoon, to say that 
Miss Monck was going to dine at the 
Grange, and that the brougham was to 
go for her at half-past ten. 

" Well, I'm sure !" the butler said, with 
a grin, " your young lady's having her 
fling, Mrs. Bennet, and no mistake." 

"And serve my lady right, too," re- 
plied the indignant Bonnet. "I wonder 
Avhat business she has to treat Miss Ida 
like a baby ? Sending her home, indeed, 
like a naughty child. I'm very glad she 
is at the Grange, and I hope she'll go 
there every day. She couldn't be with 
a dearer young lady than Miss Harding, 
and I can only say if some people I could 
name was a little more like that sweet, 
kind, gentle Mrs. Harding, some other 
people would be a deal happier than they 
are. I only wish Miss Constance had 
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come back with Miss Ida. The two poor 
dears would have been as happy as the 
day's long, here together." 

That was a very happy day to Ida 
Monck, the entrance, for her, though she 
did not know it, on a new life ; a life of 
deeper sorrows, of brighter joys, of better 
purposes, and of a graver sense of life's 
great responsibilities than she had ever 
yet known. How all unconsciously we 
generally pass the portals of our lives' 
most momentous changes. 

She spent the whole afternoon wander- 
ing about with Ethel Harding, fascinated 
by her, but, as yet, hardly understanding 
the contradictions of her character, the 
strange mixture of shrewd practical sense 
with the dreamy mysticism which seemed, 
in her, to enshroud everything which was 
not actually matter-of-fact. She could 
hardly believe it, when the fading light 
warned them home ; where she received 
from Mr. Harding, duly tutored by his 
wife, a kind, almost fatherly greeting, the 
evident sincerity of which went straight to 
Ida's heart. 

R 2 
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" Is that the brougham ?" she said, as 
she heard the carriage stop at the gate. 
" Yes, actually, it is half-past ten, and I 
must leave this dear old home, and go back 
to dreary splendour." 

" Gome to-morrow, dear Ida, do," Ethel 
said. She had taken as much to Ida as 
Ida had taken to herself. Perhaps the 
girl's buoyant animal life supplied a certain 
want in her own character. " Mamma, 
why shouldn't she come and stay here 
altogether, till Lady Monck returns. Will 
you, Ida ?" 

Ida looked hesitatingly at Mrs. Harding. 

" Will you have me, Mrs. Harding ? 
Remember, I was never in my life told I 
was not to come here. And now I am cast 
adrift. Mamma won't write to me, or take 
any notice of me, I know." 

Mrs. Harding was not proof against 
the pleading look in her eyes. Fate was 
clearly inexorable. There was no fighting 
against destiny. 

" Yes, come my child, and be as happy 
here as vou can." 

She went out to the door with her, and 
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there Ida turned, and threw her arms 
round her neck, as she said in a low 
trembling voice — 

" Oh, Mrs. Harding ! I have been so 
happy. It's a new life to me. Will you 
be my mother ? and I'll try to be what you 
wish me to be. I'll try and be diflferent 
to mamma, if you think I'm wrong, if 
you'll only teach me." 

" My darling child !" It was all Mrs. 
Harding said, as she fondly kissed her, and 
so the new compact of relationship was 
signed and sealed, and Mrs. Harding, at 
least, knew well enough it would prove 
no mere figure of speech. 

" Well, Laura I" her husband said, when 
she re-entered the drawing-room, " the 
wheel of fortune seems casting up strange 
chances." 

" Oh, Edward, what are we to do»?" 

" Do what is right, and leave the rest to 
Providence. Bertram will fall in love with 
her, as sure as fate." 

" He has done that already." 

" How do you know ?" 

" By several little things she told me. 
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The week together at Friarscourt has 
riveted the fetters on him, I can see, clearly- 
enough ?" 

" And she ?" 

" She hasn't thought of it. But the 
moment she finds out what he feels, she'll 
arrive at some discoveries. It's inevitable ; 
but what will happen ? I dread to think 
of it." 

" Don't then. Do your duty, which is, 
simply, at present to be a mother to a 
poor child who sorely needs a mother's 
care.'* 

Ida took up her abode at the Grange the 
following day. She had receivedinthe morn- 
ing a pathetic lamentation from Constance 
over her departure, followed by the further 
intelligence, that really, since Ida left. 
Lady Monck had been like a changed 
woman. " I am sure she must have been 
very angry with you, for since you went 
she has been so different. She is so kind 
to me. I never remember her being so 
amiable. She lets me do just what I like. 
Oh, if mamma had only always been like 
that. What can it mean, Ida ?'* 
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" What can it mean ?" Ida repeated to 
herself, but she could find no answer to 
the question. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HOW MADAME DE VILLAE WAS STARTLED AND 

PEEPLEXED. 

Madame De Villae answered that letter 
of Gordon Mansfield's, in the which he 
spoke of her brother's chances, after the 
lapse of a short time, with just one of 
those letters which men deUght to receive 
from women, and which so few women 
can write. No gush, no sentiment, and 
yet no aflFectation of a man's style. It 
was witty, graceful, and sparkling, strictly 
platonic, without any of those professions 
of platonism which infalUbly arouse the 
fears of any man to whom they are 
addressed; and containing a variety of 
scraps of gossip which owed half, at least, 
of their power to amuse to the naive, 
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playful way in which they were narrated. 
Towards the end she grew serious, though 
even that in a quaint manner. 

•*I am sorry to find those rude and 
uncompromising creatures, called facts, 
have set their disagreeable selves in 
mortal array against my poor fragile 
little castle in the air. But I should 
think it more than likely you are 
correct. Lionel Dashwood has indeed 
greatly the advantage over Fred in 
externals. I wish I could polish the boy 
up a Httle. But refinement produces 
much the same effect upon him as water 
does, or is supposed to do, on mad dogs. 
Surely some one of our ancestors must 
have been a prize-fighter. I wonder what 
that austere model of all the virtues. Lady 
Monck, would say to it, though. For 
myself, I must confess I have an un- 
bounded horror of cousins marrying, so 
I am glad Miss Monck is not my daughter. 
Heavens I to think I might have a daughter 
ten years old. Truly, I have, as dear 
Lady Kirkland sometimes impresses upon 
me, much to be thankful for. Well, as far 
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as Fred goes, I suppose there's no use in 
greeting over spilled milk, especially when 
there is lots more milk to be had for the 
asking. But ah, there is the rub — for the 
asking. I am afraid it will be hard to 
develop in him sufficiently domestic tastes 
to induce him to ask for the milk ; but we 
shall see. You will observe, that having 
lived about ten years of my life in France, 
I say, we shall see. Had I never crossed 
the Channel; I should doubtless have said. 



nous verrons^ 



Gordon Mansfield received that letter at 
breakfast one Sunday morning, as the 
lump of sugar wherewith to sweeten the 
announcement of an unsatisfactory divi- 
dend on shares in an Indian railway, which 
seemed to have got into a chronic state of 
being washed away by mountain torrents ; 
and a dun from some London tradesman. 
He just opened it, glanced at its closely 
written sheets, and put it in his waistcoat 
pocket. He had been watching for that 
letter, though he would not have admitted 
the fact, even to himself. 

He sauntered out as soon as breakfSetst 
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was over, and stretching himself in as 
comfortable a position as he could, upon 
the least uncomfortable garden chair he 
could find, lighted a cigar, and began 
its perusal. How charming it was I It 
vanished in a moment all remembrance of 
the flooded railway, and clamorous trades- 
man ; how fascinating she was, either pre- 
sent or absent; personally, or by letter. 
Could all be true that had been said about 
her ? That story about the Due de Mon- 
targis ; or those rumours about the Marquis 
de Soissons, and the particulars of her 
second marriage ? A besiutiful woman was 
always the mark for evil tongues. Could 
it be possible that lovely, innocent face 
was only a beautiful mask to conceal all 
things foul ? By the tenor of which reflec- 
tions it would appear, that Gordon Mans- 
field, as well as Bertram Harding, and 
Lionel Dashwood, was inclined to run in 
the way he should not; while Fred St. 
Omer appeared equally determined not to 
run in the way he should. 

He re-read her letter ; such a letter will 
bear many more perusals than one. The 
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second reading roused all his latent cyni- 
cism. Plenty more milk to be had ! Yes ; 
indeed, for men like St. Omer. Just then 
the sound of voices caught his ear, and 
looking up, he saw St. Omer, Harding, 
and Dashwood, with one or two other 
stray sportsmen, standing in a group at 
some distance, smoking and chatting. St. 
Omer did not show off to advantage among 
the men who surrounded him, and Mans- 
field looked at him with a half sneer. 
"Coarse, vulgar brute," he muttered to 
himself, *• and yet there is not a high-bom 
beauty in the kingdom to the possession 
of whom he might not more hopefully 
aspire than the noblest fellow in England 
without his money." Then, finding him- 
self on the edge of a severe fit of moraliz- 
ing, which he regarded as hardly a safe 
occupation, he roused himself and joined 
the group. 

He wrote again very soon to Madame 
De Villar. " I don't doubt," he said, 
* there's lots of rich cream for such as 
Fred. It is only poor devils like myself 
who can get nothing but the thinnest of 
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skimmed milk. I can't make out Lady 
Monck's tactics, though I find much amuse- 
ment in watching the game. Would you 
believe it, Fred was really a little taken 
with the younger Miss Monck ? who sud- 
denly disappeared, and is said to be gone 
home. Lady Monck makes love to him 
enough for ten daughters, but I don't 
think Miss Monck seems to see it at all. 
Her estimable mother also appears to 
me to be watching her nephew somewhat 
closely ; however, she is remarkably afifec- 
tionate towards him, and rather inclined, 
apparently, to allow his evidently growing 
devotion for his cousin, which looks very 
like cutting her own throat. But I can't 
make it all out; and, in truth, I get 
sick sometimes, of all this intriguing and 
counter-intriguing, which I have watched, 
as a looker-on, for fifteen years." 

Madame de Villar received this letter a 
day or two after she had returned to the 
Lodge, where she intended remaining until 
the Friarscourt party broke up, and her 
brother joined her again. She read it many 
more times than Gordon Mansfield had 
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read hers, and pondered long and deeply 
over it, as she lounged in an easy-chair 
over her breakfast-tray, in the most be- 
coming of morning dresses ; and she smiled 
quietly over the concluding sentences. If 
Gordon Mansfield was growing misanthro- 
pical, it was a certain proof he was, for 
some reason or other, less contented with 
his position in the world than he had 
hitherto been. 

Her brother showing symptoms of par- 
tiality for Ida Monck, and her immediate 
disappearance. Lady Monck seeming to 
see, and yet allow to grow, unmolested, an 
attachment between Lionel Dashwood and 
his cousin. What could it mean? Had 
she been mistaken in her estimate of Lady 
Monck ? Was her own succession to the 
woods, rich with autumn tints, and the 
beautifully laid out pleasure grounds, over 
which she was looking at the moment, in 
no danger from any schemes on the part 
of the woman she dreaded ? She felt 
puzzled, and more than ever bitter against 
Colonel Dashwood for having dared to 
resist the mandate which had decreed that. 
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in consideration of her present market 
value, her past back-slidings should be 
buried in oblivion, and refused her the 
entrance of his house. Had she only been 
on the spot, she would have easily made it 
all out, but men were never to be entirely 
trusted in these matters. 

She was still pondering deeply over the 
subject when Mademoiselle Julie made her 
appearance, with a face very full of some- 
thing interesting. 

" Well, Julie, what is it now ?'* her 
mistress asked. 

** Ah, Madame, I have just heard some- 
thing so strange." 

"What is it ?" Madame De Villar asked, 
with an air of very moderate interest. 
JuHe's important communications had 
generally reference to some authentic news 
from Paris, relative to some imperative 
change in fashion, which would require 
her immediately to remodel all her mis- 
tress's wardrobe ; and, in her secret heart, 
save as means to an end, Madame De 
Villar cared as little for dress as any 
woman living. 
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" You remember that pretty peasant ? Ah, 
what is this they call her ? Bessie Raynor." 

" Bessie Raynor ! What of her ?'* and 
Madame De Villar's air and tone of languid 
attention suddenly changed. 

" The most extraordinary thing, Madame. 
She has disappeared ?" 

Madame De Villar sat bolt upright in 
her chair, with her eyes wide open. 

" Disappeared, Julie I When ?" 

" The very day you went to Scotland, 
Madame." 

'' Who told you ?" 

** The game-keeper." 

" How did it happen ?" 

"No one knows, Madame. She went 
away one night and never came back, and 
they have hunted everywhere, and can't 
find out anything about her. I'm sure she 
has been drowned in that dreadful pool in 
the wood. I felt it come over me that 
she had been, while he told me. I 
will never go near that place again. Oh, 
Madame ! think how dreadful, to see her 
ghost perhaps." 

" Don't be ridiculous, Julie. Take the 
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breakfast tray, and don't let me be dis- 
turbed. I have letters of consequence to 
write." 

Julie disappeared with the tray, which 
she set down outside the door, and then 
leaning on the marble slab, looked out into 
the park, and reflected with a very demure 
face. 

*' Madame is very much interested about 
that. She always is when she speaks in 
that short, sharp way, and opens her eyes 
so wide. Now I wonder why ? What can 
it matter to her ?" 

Madame De Villar was very much 
interested. More than interested, she was 
startled and perplexed by what she had 
heard ; and the mystery was of no slight 
importance to her. From the day when 
Lord Newmarch's sudden death had 
released her from the galling yoke which 
crippled all her energies, up to the present 
moment, her life had been a great success. 
By her well-timed marriage with the 
doting old banker, already tottering on 
the edge of the grave, she had secured at 
once the possession of a good fortune, the 
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first stepping-stone to the world's forgive- 
ness for all enormities, and the oblivion oi 
a name better forgotten. Her skilful 
attack upon the London world had been 
her next and equally successfiil step, and 
all her designs seemed prosperous. This 
sudden disappearance of Bessie Raynor 
was the first and most unforeseen check in 
lier smoothly running schemes. Bessie 
Raynor was her trump card. On her un- 
conscious assistance she mainly depended 
for the frustration of any schemes Lady 
Monck might entertain, and she had 
cherished hopes, that by cautious manoeu- 
vering, carefully concealed from her 
brother, she might at last put the finishing 
stroke to her success, by bringing about a 
marriage between them. Now the girl 
was gone, and all the circumstances of the 
case entirely in darkness, as far as she 
was concerned. Her thoughts travelled 
instantly to her brother, not with any 
feeling of sorrow for Bessie, or of sisterly 
alarm for his character for honour and 
manliness, but simply with a rapid calcu- 
lation that it was of great consequence to 
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her to know whether he had anything to 
do with the girl's disappearance, and if so, 
what was the exact nature of the trans- 
action. She bitterly regretted she had 
known nothing, at the time, of the facts ; 
for, scenting no peril, she had taken little 
notice of his comings and goings, and had 
therefore lost what might have proved a 
valuable clue whereby to unravel the 
mystery. Had she gone with him, and 
had he married her ? or had he already got 
tired of her and cast her off ? Or had she 
run away with some one else ? and was 
Fred as yet ignorant of what had happened ? 
Each separate question was, to her, as 
important as unanswerable, and she began 
to have unpleasant misgivings as to 
whether she had not been actively pre- 
paring a trap in which to catch herself. 
She had, by every means she could safely 
use, fostered her brother's admiration for 
Bessie, and, with the end in view of keep- 
ing him under the influence of her con- 
genial companionship, she had been urging 
him, and more successfully than now quite 
pleased her, to make the Lodge his head- 
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quarters for the hunting season, and have 
a party there. Now Bessie was gone, and 
Ida Monck, for whom her brother had 
shown some partiality, would be within a 
few miles of him, and was constantly in 
the habit of hunting herself. Madame De 
Villar sat thinking for more than an hour, 
and when at last she rang the bell she 
was not in a very amiable frame of mind. 

" I am going out, Julie." 

" In the pony-carriage ? Ah, I have a 
charming costume ready for Madame/* 

" I want no costume. I am only going 
for a stroll in the woods. Give me a thick 
jacket, it is cold this morning, and a pair 
of strong boots." 

Julie elevated her eyebrows. To her 
the country was a savage wilderness, and 
the possibility of anyone going for a stroll 
in those horrid woods, where the paths 
were all long grass, and where dreadful 
brambles tore your dress and scratched 
your ancles, seemed, to her, to speak of 
nothing short of madness. 

"Ah, Madame, and it rained in the 
night. Madame will get fearfully wet." 
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" Nonsense. Take my boots down 
stairs, and tell one of the men to put a 
little grease on them." 

Julie disappeared with a shudder. Her 
mistress rather enjoyed scandalizing her. 
She soon returned with the boots, her 
whole manner a silent protest against the 
degradation Madame was inflicting on 
herself. 

Whatever Julie's professional taste 
might be, she would have found it a hard 
matter, in non-professional eyes, to make 
her mistress look more lovely than she did 
in her plain black and white dress, her 
rough pilot jacket, and small black hat 
with its long white feather ; treading with 
so firm and pliant a tread those dreadful 
grass walks, which certainly sprinkled 
her boots pretty freely with glistening 
rain drops the while. 

Cora De Villar was certainly, however, 
not given to roaming about the woods for 
amusement. She threaded her way 
through the brambles and hazel bushes 
with the steady pace of a person bent upon 
some business. She passed the very spot 
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where her brother had waited long and 
vainly for Bessie Raynor ; crossed the stile 
leading to the fields immediately adjoining 
the Grange ; passed the Grange itself, and 
turned along the narrow lane down which 
Captain Harding and Bessie had walked 
together that night when he had succeeded 
in temporarily checking her mad career, 
and had also vainly painted that terrible 
picture which he had fancied not even 
vanity could have blotted out. A few 
yards down the lane she met Ida Monck 
and Ethel Harding, returning home from 
a morning's ride. 

" Miss Monck !'* she said, with a per- 
fectly assumed air of surprise, " I thought 
you were at Friarscourt.'* 

" So I was, until a few days since. I 
have only lately returned home.'* 

" I thought Lady Monck meditated a 
long visit there, this autumn.'* 

" I think she does. She is there now." 

'' Indeed !" 

" Yes. I know you will excuse my riding 
on. Miss Harding has an engagement." 

^^ Let me detain you one moment Ion- 
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ger. I am so anxious to know whether a 
sad report I have heard is true. They tell 
me that pretty girl, Bessie Raynor, has 
disappeared.'* 

'' She has/* 

" Ah, I am grieved. I remember seeing 
her when I was once at the Lodge, just 
before my marriage. I think she was the 
loveliest little child I ever saw. And she 
had grown up so pretty. Is there no clue 
to how it happened ?" 

" None whatever, I believe." 

" It is some accident, I hope. Oh, Miss 
Monck, she surely cannot have been mur- 
dured.'* 

" Oh, dear no. She has run away." 

" You do not say so. I am sorry. Her 
poor father 1 Where does he live ?" 

** You will pass his cottage directly.*' 

"Really? I thought it was in quite 
another direction. I am taking a consti- 
tutional, for I really am in alarm that I am 
growing stout. I must not keep you." 

" Well, not if you have any regard for 
your white dress, I think. I certainly de- 
cline to be answerable for the consequences 
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if you oblige me to keep my horse standing 
here, while Miss Harding is riding on." 

**What a dreadful suggestion. Julie 
would scold me till I cried. Good bye.*' 

And with a pretty little pantomime of 
terror, she hurried away, with the mental 
note that Ida Monck was certainly more , 
likely to captivate her brother than Con- 
stance. 

" You know who that is, I suppose," Ida 
said, as she overtook Ethel. 

"Yes, I have seen her several times, 
and I remember her before she was mar- 
ried. She was at the Lodge just before 
she went to London to be presented. I 
was a girl of fourteen. Oh, Ida, she was 
lovely then." 

" More beautiful than now ?" 

" Oh, far more. She had such a lovely 
innocent face, with those large, dark, soft 
eyes, and her small, full mouth, and dim- 
pled chin. She had all the beauty of a 
child, without the impression of silliness, 
which childish beauty at that age so often 
gives." 

"But her look of childlike innocence is 
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exactly what everyone raves about just 



now. 



** Yes. I daresay it passes muster. 
Counterfeit coin is, often enough, of more 
account in the world than genuine ; and 
amid all the glare and glitter, eyes are too 
much dazzled to be able to tell the true 
from the false. But I can see the differ- 
ence, I, who don't live in the vortex with 
dazzled eyes, and all sense of truth con- 
fused by false estimates and hollow sophis- 
tries. The difference to me between her 
face then and now is just the difference 
between a diamond and a good imitation. 
The same Ughts flash, and sparkle, and 
quiver, but they are slower and more 
laboured in the counterfeit. It's the same 
with her face. The right expressions come 
and go, but not as they used to do. They 
are brought up now. They were sponta- 
neous then. Can't you see it, Ida?" 

" A little, I think. I never liked her, 
and I don't believe in her. But she's the 
fashion, so it's only savages like me who 
venture to do anything but rave about 
her." 
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Madame De Villar, meanwhile, pursued 
her way down the lane, until she reached 
Phillip Ray nor' s cottage, with the where- 
abouts of which she appeared to become 
suddenly acquainted, for she stopped and 
knocked. 

" Come in," said a man's voice. 

She had timed her visit welL Raynor 
had just finished his dinner, and was sit- 
ting smoking a pipe by the fire, prepara- 
tory to going back to work. He was 
terribly altered since his daughter had 
disappeared. He had not only aged very 
much, but he had grown sullen and mo- 
rose. Save Bertram Harding, scarcely 
anyone could get him to speak at all. He 
seemed perpetually brooding over his 
sorrows, or his wrongs, whichever they 
might be. He was, in truth, a broken- 
hearted man. He had been very proud 
of his beautiful child, and, father-like, 
blind to her perilous characteristics, until 
he learned them, too late, by the light of 
their terrible consequences. 

" Are you Mr. Raynor ?" Madame De 
Villar asked, in a gentle, silvery voice. 
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The man was not entirely insensible 
to the power of beauty. He looked up 
at her for a moment. Then he rose, and 
hastily laid aside his pipe, as he placed a 
chair for her. 

" Oh, please don't put away your pipe. 
I don't the least mind it." 

" Thank you, Ma'am. It'll do after- 
wards." 

" I suppose you don't know who I am ?" 
she continued. 

" No, Ma'am ; I can't say I do." 

"I am Madame De Villar; Mr. St. 
Omer's sister, you know." 

The soft innocent eyes were watching 
him pretty closely, as she spoke, but there 
was no change in his face which she could 
detect. 

"Oh, indeed, Ma'am. Then you've 
walked from the Lodge. That's a long 
walk for you ?" 

" No, indeed. I am a good walker. I 
wanted so very much to speak to you. I 
determined to come just when I thought I 
should find you at home." 

" Indeed, Ma'am." 
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"Yes. You mustn't think it's idle 
curiosity, but I want so much to speak 
to you about your daughter." 

" I'd rather you didn't, Ma'am." 

" But, indeed, you must let me. I am 
so grieved about her. You know I can 
remember her when she was quite a little 
girl, when I was little more than a child 
myself, and very different from what I am 
now. I only heard this morning what 
had happened, or I should have come to 
you before. Is there nothing I can do to 
help you ?" 

The low, gentle voice, and the depth of 
sadness in the dark eyes were beginning 
to tell. Raynor repHed in a softened 
tone — 



"No, Ma'am, thank you. There is 
nothing you could do." 

" But have you no clue ?" 

" Not the slightest." 

" And is there nothing money could do ? 
You know I have plenty of money, and I 
would willingly spend hundreds, if there 
was a chance it might be of any use." 

" Thank you, kindly. Ma'am ; but there 
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isn't a chance, I'd not refuse such help 
if there was, but everything money could 
do has been done. I'm sure it's very kind 
of you to interest yourself in my poor 
foolish child." 

** I should be a monster if I did not. 
No woman with a grain of feeling, who 
has been married, and seen as much of 
the dark side of life as I have done, could 
fail to feel deeply for her. I wish I could 
do something. I should feel happier if I 
had tried anything, however unlikely." 

" It's no use. Ma'am. She's made her 
bed, and must lie in it. Whoever per- 
suaded her to run away, has taken good 
care there shouldn't be a chance of saving 
her." 

"Oh, poor Bessie ! and she looked so 
good, as well as pretty." 

** And so she was, until some bad 'un 
got a hold on her." 

'* And you have no suspicion who 
it is?" 

" No, Ma'am ; not the slightest. All I 
can say is, if I can ever find out, if it's 
twenty years hence, who did it, his life 
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shan't be worth twelve hours' purchase. 
I think Captain Harding has some 
clue." 

" Captain Harding ?" 

" Yes. In fact, he told me he had, just 
a slight one, but he wouldn't tell me more, 
because he thought I'd make too much of 
it. And he said it was one he could work 
better than I, and best if no hint of it got 
abroad." 

" Mr. Eaynor, are you wise to trust to 
him ?" she asked, very gravely. 

" Wise ?" he repeated. 

"Yes. May not dust be thrown in 
your eyes ? Captain Harding is a young 
and handsome man himself." 

He laughed scornfully. 

" Do you know him ?" he asked. 

" No." 

" I thought not. There isn't a braver, 
truer gentleman in the world. He harm 
a woman indeed !" 

** I speak without knowing him. I am 
glad if you feel so safe. I wish I could 
have helped you, but it seems hopeless. 
Remember, however, if there should be 
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anything you think of, money, and all that 
I can do are at your command." 

And with the words she took her 
departure, leaving Phillip Raynor ready 
to swear she was the sweetest, gentlest 
lady he had ever seen. But her face did 
not look gentle then ; it looked anxious 
and perplexed, and she brushed hastily 
past the wet brambles and hazel bushes, on 
her way home, until her white draperies 
were all draggled and stained in a way 
which must have wrung Julie's heart. 

" He doesn't suspect Fred, at any rate," 
she murmured to herself. " I wonder 
what the truth really is." 

At any rate it behoved her now, without 
any further loss of time, to endeavour to 
disentangle her knotted schemes. To undo, 
in the first place, as much as possible, her 
own too successful attempt to induce her 
brother to make the Lodge his head- 
quarters during the hunting season ; and, 
in the second, to draw, if she could, 
from himself some information concern- 
ing Bessie Raynor. Upon the first point, 
she could set to work at once, though 
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with but indiflferent chances of success. 
Fred was not, like Gordon Mansfield, sus- 
ceptible on the subject of epistolary 
charms. He never answered letters. She 
doubted whether he often read them. The 
second point it was obviously useless to 
touch until they were together, and even 
then she was not very sanguine. He was 
not wanting in sullen, dogged determina- 
tion. If he made up his mind to keep 
anything to himself, he could be as close 
as any man in England. Still, on both 
accounts, it was very important she should 
see him without loss of time, and she felt 
more than ever bitter against Colonel 
Dashwood. 

It was very dull, too, at the Lodge, in 
the shortening and rapidly-chilling autumn 
days. Lady Monck was the only county 
magnate who had called, as yet, and 
Hollywood Hall was silent and deserted. 
She could not reach Ida Monck, safe in 
the stronghold of the Grange, even had 
she been so disposed, which she certainly 
was not. Short of some ulterior purpose, 
she never cultivated women's acquaint- 
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ance. Yet she could not encourage any 
of the stray men she knew were scattered 
about the neighbourhood to come often 
to the Lodge; that would hardly have 
accorded with the Exeter Hall and Lady 
Kirkland side of the question, which was 
important to the respectability it was abso- 
lutely necessary she should maintain. So 
she was obliged to content herself as best 
she might, and wait impatiently for some 
indication of the dawn of better times. 
If she had needed any incentive to pursue 
steadily the course which the next season 
was to crown with brilliant success, she 
would have found it abundantly in that 
solitary autumn exile, the last lingering 
sign of that austere moraHty which the 
world was fain to allow to die out slowly 
and respectably, on behalf of even a 
young rich and beautiful widow, with an 
unmarried millionaire brother. 

At length her horizon began to brighten, 
and the welcome light appeared, in the 
shape of another letter from Gordon Mans- 
field. 

*' Fred insists on my writing, to save 
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him the trouble. There is to be a general 
exodus here next week. I think the 
Colonel has had enough of us all, and I 
believe he intends to spend the winter 
abroad. Fred has been occupied during 
the last week in wildly asking everyone he 
could get hold of to make one of his 
hunting party at the Lodge. I don't know 
how many he has invited, but I should 
advise every available corner of the house 
should be instantly got ready. I am not one 
of the favoured multitude. Not for want of 
an invitation, however, but because I had 
already accepted one from Harding, to go 
to the Grango. Dash wood goes to Holly- 
wood, and Lady Monck appears to me to 
have caught the infection from Fred, and 
to have been issuing invitations in rather 
reckless manner. What do you make of 
her including Dash wood ? You can tell 
me what you think when we meet, which 
will, after all, be before next season you 
see." 

Was all his vowed caution forgotten ? 
Not entirely. But perils, safely avoided, 
seem very insignificant when they have 
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faded away into the past. And then he 
had shown such superhuman caution in 
refusing St. Omer's invitation to the 
Lodge, that he might safely smile at that 
sudden seizure which had effected him so 
oddly, as a curious and unaccountable 
^pasm, never likely to occur again. 

Then it was inevitable, and all the many 
attempts she had made during the last 
few weeks, to turn her brother's inclina- 
tions towards spending the hunting season 
at Helmingham Castle, had been in vain. 
She was not well pleased with that letter, 
but with the philosophical consolation 
that no one was ever invariably successful, 
she set to work to make the best she could 
of the case as it stood. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



WAR 18 DECLAERD. 



DiEB was the wrath of Lady Monck 
when, on her return to Hollywood, the 
awful revelation burst upon her, that all 
those weeks which she had been turning 
to such good account at Friarscourt, had 
been spent by Ida, not in splendid banish- 
ment among the grim portraits of her 
ancestors, but as a welcome addition to 
the less splendid, but not one whit less 
refined home circle at the Grange. Only 
Constance knew the awful truth. In com- 
passion for her weakness, Ida had warned 
her of the impending storm, the very day 
Lady Monck left Friarscourt. 

Ida went home the day her mother was 
expected. She had not the most remote 
intention of trying to conceal her proceed- 
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ings, and only reached Hollywood about 
ten minutes before Lady Monck arrived. 

Lady Monck was in a gracious and 
benignant frame of mind. Whatever her 
tactics might be, and how much so ever 
other people might be puzzled, she was 
well enough satisfied. She was amiable, 
therefore Sir Charles was serene and con- 
tented, and Constance was very radiant. 
Certainly Ida had been no false prophet 
when she had striven to cheer her sister's 
drooping spirits, just before they went to 
Friarscourt, with the suggestion that 
something might turn up. Instead of no 
visitors coming that autumn, the list was 
well filled up, till past Christmas ; and 
Lionel had received a cordial invitation to 
remain at Hollywood as long as he pleased. 

Under the circumstances, Lady Monck 
was apparently disposed to grant a general 
amnesty to all offenders, for as she drove 
up to the door, and caught sight of Ida 
standing on the steps, she smiled gra- 
ciously. There was not much to be divined 
from her greeting to her daughter, for the 
greeting between mother and daughter, 
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after a few weeks' separation, was a 
stereotyped ceremony, in the presence of 
the servants. Still her smile augured a 
state of serenity which Ida very well knew 
would be short lived. 

*'My dear child," she said, as she 
bestowed a regulation kiss on Ida's cheek, 
" we are so cold. It is really quite frosty. 
I hope there is some tea ready for us." 

** Yes, mamma, in your boudoir." 

** Come then at once, and you will pour 
it out for Constance and me, while we try 
to get warm. Are you not frozen, Con- 
stance, my love ?" 

** Oh, no, mamma." 

" Dear child, what it is to have young 
blood in one's veins. Ah, how charming 
the tea-table looks. Now I have really 
some hope of getting thawed." 

** How long has this state of gushing 
amiability lasted. Con ?" Ida asked in a 
low tone, as Lady Monck passed into her 
dressing-room. 

" Ever since you went away. Ah, Ida, 
don't irritate her, if you can help it. It's 
been so different, you can't think." 
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" Sorry I can't oblige you, my love, but 
I shall be under the necessity of casting 
a bomb shell into the midst of the tran- 
quillity forthwith/' 

" You won't tell her — " Lady Monck 
reappeared, and Constance ouly finished 
the sentence with an imploring look at her. 
sister. 

'* Well, my love," Lady Monck said, as 
she settled herself by the fire, and leisurely 
sipped her tea, **and now tell us what 
you have been doing. We have had such 
a merry time at Friarscourt; have we 
not, Constance ? I hope you have not been 
very dull ?" 

Amiable she might be, but Lady 
Monck's amiability was comparative, and 
by no means warded off* the danger of a 
side thrust." 

" No, mamma, I have not been in the 
least dull." 

" How have you amused yourself all 
alone here ?" 

" I have not been here, mamma." 

"Not here, Ida?" 

" No." 
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" Where have you been then ?" 
" I have been staying at the Grange, 
with the Hardings." 

There was an awful silence. Lady 
Monck was petrified ; for once in her life 
so completely taken aback she was speech- 
less with astoDishment. The case was 
moreover without precedent. In all the 
chambers of her memory she might have 
searched vainly for one, either actual or 
hypothetical, upon which tx) model her 
conduct. Constance sat pale and trem- 
bling. Ida was standing by the table, her 
colour had deepened a little, but the hand 
with which she was pouring out a cup of 
tea was as steady as a veteran swords- 
man's. 

" Ida," Lady MoDck said at last, " are 
you in earnest, or only indulging in one 
of those silly and impertinent jokes of 
which you are a great deal too fond ?" 
" I am in earnest, mamma." 
" How dared you do such a thing ?" 
** There are not many things I dare not 
do." 

"And you went to stay with the 
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Hardings, knowing perfectly well how 
rauch I should disapprove, and taking 
care to conceal the fact from me.'* 

" Where would have been the use of 
aflfeoting to consider your wishes on that 
one single point, when you know that 
from the time I could speak my deter-, 
mination not to give in to them has pro- 
duced perpetual war between us ? And as 
far as concealing goes, I neither concealed 
nor revealed. You sent me home, because 
I would not be false to please you, and 
you never asked what I was doing. If 
you had written and asked me, I should 
have told you plainly/' 

** Ida, this insolence is intolerable." 

** It is not insolence, mamma, it is plain 
outrspoken truth. You know quite well 
we can never be friends. I detest what 
you admire, and hold in utter contempt 
all that you consider most valuable. Why 
can you not leave me to choose my own 
friends? They will not interfere with 
you.'' 

" Indeed. Do you suppose I mean to 
have those low people coming about the 
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house ? But I can see through their de- 
signs, and shall know how to frustrate 
them:' 

" You had better not. One of their 
principal designs being to make rae treat 
you with more respect." 

" And this is a specimen ?" 

"No, it is not. [ cannot all at once 
undo the teaching of years. You have 
never taught me to respect you, because 
you have let rae see that you glorified in 
a life of hollow artifices which I despise ; 
but I mean to think of all Mrs. Harding 
has said to me, and try and be diflferent. 
You will make it hard, I know, tod I 
shall often fail ; but I shall still try, when 
I can really see and feel that it is right to 
do so. But I will not be severed from the 
society of the only people I have ever 
known who have tried to make me better 
than I am, and to put true and noble 
aims in life before me, and that I tell 
you plainly. You had better not attempt 
it. The less the miserable sham of our 
domestic life is made public the better.*' 

Lady Monck was almost choked with 
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rage; but she had just self-command 
enough left to see the advisability of 
backing out of all further argument on the 
subject, until she had had time to recover 
from her astonishment, and resolve upon 
her course of action. Ida, overflowing 
with mischievous mirth, and hurling un- 
expected shafts of sarcasm right and left, 
was bad enough; but Ida, grave and 
determined, stripping off their gilded ex- 
terior from very ugly truths, and holding 
them up to view in all their native defor- 
mity, was infinitely worse. 

" I did not ask for your advice," she 
said. " I suppose I ought not to be sur- 
prised at what I have heard, but I confess 
I am. I did not expect such conduct even 
from you, Ida. I shall take the subject 
into consideration, and will let you know 
when I wish to have any further discus- 
sion upon it. I should prefer your not 
remaining here at present." 

Ida left the room. Constance, dread- 
ing to stay, yet not daring to move, sat 
the picture of misery. In general, when 
Lady Monck*s wrath was once fairly 
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roused, the thunderbolts fell tolerably in- 
discriminately alike on both friend and 
foe. 

''Constance^ my love," she said at last, 
very softly, " I think you have not much 
more than time to dress for dinner. Give 
me a little more tea before you go. Oh, 
gently, only a little. Thanks, dear child, 
I fear you are tired. You look pale, 
darhng." 

" Oh no, thank you, mamma, I am not 
tired. It is only having been very cold 
makes me a little pale." 

Could she be dreaming? Had her ears 
deceived her? Lady !Monck had just 
arrived at the knowledge of the most 
daring act of insubordination ever perpe- 
trated in the family of Monck since she 
had entered it, and yet she was all sweet- 
ness and amiability. 

She followed her sister to her room. 
" Oh, Ida I" it was all she could gasp. 

" Have you been catching it ? I am 
really sorry. Con, but I can't help it." 

" No, that is the strange thing. My 
lady is just as amiable to me as she 
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has been ever since you went away 
from Friarscourt. But oh, Ida, how can 
you venture to set her at defiance in that 
way?" 

** Simply because I have nothing to 
fear." 

'* Nothing to fear ?" 

** No, nothing. What can she do ? 
She can't put me in a dungeon,' and feed 
me on bread and water, because there'd 
be a row. She can't turn me penniless 
out the house, because the law would 
protect me. Fancy Sir Charles Monck 
of Hollywood Hall had up before the 
magistrates, for leaving his daughter 
chargeable upon the parish ! She can't 
pension me off, and she can't make me go 
out as governess, because the world would 
be scandalized, and she can't make home 
much more miserable than it is ; and now 
I shall have a haven of refuge. She may 
contrive indirectly to prevent my seeing 
as much of the Hardings as I should like 
to do ; that is the utmost she can achieve. 
If she'll only abstain from visiting my sins 
on your head, I shall be quite contented." 
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** But what will she do ? She never was 
so dared in her life." 

"Exactly, and therefore she doesn't 
know what to do. My own impression 
is, that after a little private consideration 
of the matter, she'll see the advisability of 
letting well alone. I always knew it would 
come to open war between us, sooner 
or later; and if it saves me from the 
aflTectation of an aflFection for me which I 
know she does not feel, I shall be very 
thankful. She might rejoice, if she only 
knew it, that it's over the Hardings we've 
come to a split." 

"Why?" 

Ida's face grew very grave, almost sad, 
and she was silent for a moment. Then 
she said — 

" Because they see things in a very dif- 
ferent light from any in which I've ever been 
taught to regard them, and they'll make 
the war a very different sort of thing, for my 
lady, to what it would have been without 
their influence. But now, tell me. Con, 
what's going to happen. Who's coming, 
and all that. You know I know nothing." 
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Constance brightened up, and began 
an animated account of future visitors, and 
impending festivities. 

" Only think, Ida, I believe we shall really 
have three balls this winter ! Mamma is 
going to give one, and there's the county 
ball ; and Mr. St. Omer says he is sure Ma- 
dame De Villar will want to have one %t the 
Lodge ; and that will be splendid you may 
be sure. Mr. St. Omer is perfectly rolling 
in wealth, and they say Madame De Villar 
is quite unrivalled at that sort of thing." 

" It won't be so bad, certainly. There'll 
be some splendid dancers about the neigh- 
bourhood this autumn, I know; and a 
waltz with a really good partner is cer- 
tainly a most enjoyable thing." 

** Lionel means to stay here the greater 
part of the winter," Constance said, in an 
affectedly indifferent tone. 

Ida looked at her for a moment, but she 
made no answer — 

** Have you any idea who are the 
honoured guests of Beauty and the 
Beast ?" 

" Whom do you mean ?" 
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** Whom should I mean, save the loveliest 
woman in England, and the bear cub she 
has the privilege of claiming as a brother." 

" Ida, how can you talk in that way. 
You really are much too hard on poor Mr. 
St. Omer. He is not very polished, cer- 
tainly, but then he has been sadly ne- 
glected, and he is very kind-hearted." 

** Constance !" 

" Well," and she coloured a little, " I 
really think what I say. You are too hard 
on him. 1 don't mean that I admire him, 
but I don't think it shows good taste to be 
so satirical, and always on the watch for 
people's faults. There's many a polished 
fascinating man hasn't half Mr. St. Omer's 
liberality and good nature." 

Ida knew where that sentiment came 
from. Lady Monck had been talking to 
Constance about Fred St. Omer then; 
and for a moment a sickening dread came 
over her. But no, Lionel was to be al- 
lowed to stay the whole winter at Holly- 
wood. It was only a part of the general 

system, not an indication of any particular 
design. Nevertheless, Ida did not feel 
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quite comfortable. Poor girl! she was 
not after all mucli more than a child, and 
could not fully fathom her mother, although 
she had proved so much more than a 
match for her, on her own account. 

It was very long before Lady Monck 
slept that night. Very bitter memories 
had been roused into life. Ida standing 
by the tea-table that afternoon had brought 
her dead brother as forcibly to her 
mother's mind as she had done, at Friars- 
court, to Captain Harding's. And, though 
she did not know it, some of her words 
had been, in sentiment at least, very 
nearly akin to those he had used during 
that interview which Lady Monck had 
never forgotten. Whatever there was in 
her of softness had centred round Rupert, 
and died with him. But the sudden re- 
calling of those painful scenes brought her 
at least the recollection that she had once 
felt something besides the stirrings of 
pride and ambition, and produced a vague 
sense of pain and uneasiness. And what 
course was she to pursue ? Of all the 
many that seemed to be open before her 
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there was but one really clear. All the 
rest were closed by one or other of the 
schemes she was revolving ; but the only 
clear one was so exceedingly distastefiil to 
her that, as yet, she could not bring her- 
self to admit there was none other. 

Ida Monck, unopposed, but unnoticed, 
went to the Grange the next morning. 
Mrs. Harding looked at her a little 
anxiously. 

** I haven't forgotten my promise. I 
haven't been forbidden yet." 

" But does Lady Monck approve ?" 

" 1 should rather think she doesn't. 
My lady is in a towering rage, and an un- 
common fix." 

*' Ida, my child, you must not speak in 
that way of your mother." 

"But it's true." 

** True or false, it is not right in you to 
speak so disrespectfully." 

"Mrs. Harding, I don't know right 
from wrong." 

" Yes, you do." 

"No, not clearly and distinctly. How 
should I ? I have vague, confused notions. 
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but they are all distorted and out of shape. 
Some sort of instinct has kept me right 
about true and false; but how could I 
have clear ideas about right and wrong, 
when I've been taught to look at every- 
thing from a false point of view. Break 
a rule at Hollywood, or break a command^ 
ment, it's all much the same, only I think 
the former is rather the more heinous 
oflFence of the two. I think a servant who 
murdered someone, or stole, might be for- 
given, perhaps, but not if he dropped a 
plate, or broke a glass in the dining 
room." 

" It is very sad, my child, but it is not 
too late for you to learn, and your first 
lesson must be to treat your mother more 
respectfully. But now, tell me, are you 
to be allowed to continue to visit here ?" 

** I haven't been forbidden yet, and that's 
all I can say, but I don't think I shall be 
If my lady knew what you had said, she'd 
do it in a moment, but she doesn't, and I 
don't mean she should. She'd never ex- 
pect to find an ally in you, because — 
ahem — I was going to say some people 
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can't understand others being actuated by 
high principle, but you perceive I haven't 
said it. I think she's going to renounce 
me altogether. She's grown wondrous 
amiable to Constance, and I am glad. 
Poor Con can't stand it as I can. I fancy 
I'm to be the Pariah of the family in 
future, and shall be allowed, within certain 
bounds, to do pretty much as I Uke. You 
see the first attempt at coercion hasn't 
answered. I shall be made to understand 
ray position, no doubt, but I daresay I 
shall survive that." 

Mrs. Harding let the words pass; too 
wise to expect to undo, in a few weeks, 
the evil growth of years, or to indulge in 
perpetual witnessing for the truth. 

Honest and true to the very heart's core, 
the girl would right herself in time if she 
were only left alone, and the good influence 
allowed to do its silent and unseen work. 

**Is Captain Harding come home?" Ida 
asked. 

'^ Not yet. He and Mr. Mansfield are 
gone to pay a short visit somewhere, first. 
Do you know Mr. Mansfield, Ida. 
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" Yes." 

" What sort of man is he ?" 

" Well, considering he is the fashion in 
London, and rather a pet, he is better than 
you might expect. He's clever, I believe, 
and a well read man ; but I really know 
him very slightly. I don't think he likes 
me. Fm not refined enough for him. He's 
a great admirer of beauty and refinement. 
I think he has some good in him. If he 
hadn't fallen upon such an evil fate as to 
be a favourite in London drawing-rooms he 
might have been worth something. Why 
there go Beauty and the Beast, I declare. 
Now I wonder what mischief those two in- 
nocent lambkins are after this morning ?" 

Mrs. Harding laughed heartily. " What 
a droll girl you are," she said. 

" Not always so droll as I seem. It's 
a little piece of acting, sometimes. Rattle 
away, that's been my motto. It has kept 
me from thinking, often enough, what a 
life ours is. If I had allowed myself to be 
serious, I could never have endured it." 

The two innocent lambkins aforesaid 
had not been in any mischief. Fred St. 
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Omer had returned home the previous 
evening, and in the morning had announced 
his intention of strolling through the woods, 
and consulting the keeper about his phea- 
sants, an occasional holocaust of which 
would be a resource on days when the 
hounds did not meet; and, rather to her 
surprise, he had suggested to Madame De 
Villar that she had better come with him. 
Her star was clearly in the ascendant. It 
was very unusual for her brother to make 
such a proposal, and no better opportunity 
could she have found for the investigations 
she meditated. 

Well as she knew Fred, she was some- 
what uncertain how best to begin opera- 
tions ; whether cautiously to undermine, 
or trust to a bold and sudden surprise. 
But after a rapid calculation of chances, 
she chose the latter alternative, setting to 
work, as they walked through the woods, 
as far as might be from the subject really 
in hand. 

** But, my dear Fred," she exclaimed, 
after listening to a long and somewhat con- 
fused account of whom he had asked to the 
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Lodge ; •* how on earth are all these 
people to be stowed away ?" 

" Oh, they won't all come at once. You 
must manage it somehow." 

** Well, if some don't mind sleeping on 
the billiard table, or the kitchen floor, I 
suppose we can do it. But if you wanted 
such a large party, why didn't you attend 
to my suggestion to ask them all to 
Helmingham instead ? We could have put 
them all up splendidly there." 

" I didn't choose." 

" But why not ?" 

" Because I didn't ; that's all." 

" Well, it's very tiresome of you. I 
wanted so much to go to Helmingham. I 
haven't seen it for twelve years. 

"And when we were in Scotland you 
were all for having a party here. I ain't 
going to swing about like a weathercock, 
for any woman's whims. If you want to 
go to Helmingham, go, and joy go with 
you. You can ask anyone you like to stay 
there." 

" Don't be surly, Fred." 

" Then don't bother me. I hate people 
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who are always changing their minds. It's 
just like women." 

" Oh, ho ! I've trod on a sore place, 
have I ? Has the pretty Bessie changed 
her mind since you contrived to carry • her 
off so quietly ? That was cleverly managed, 
Fred. But, my dear boy, you haven't gone 
and married her, have you ?" 

She stole a hasty glance at him as she 
spoke, and knew in a moment the attempt, 
well planned though it was, would be a 
failure. A sullen dogged look came over 
his face. 

" That's no go, Cora. You needn't try 
that sort of dodge." 

" What sort of dodge ?" 

" Why, like all women, you're cram- 
med full of curiosity about what isn't your 
business, and you thought you'd surprise 
me into saying that I hadn't carried her 
off, or asking you how you'd found out I 
had. But as I've just done neither, you're 
exactly where you were before, and there 
you'll stick." 

'* I know quite well you're at the bottom 
^of this." 
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" Very well. That's all square. Then 
you needn't ask me any questions." 

" But I don't know whether you've 
married her or not, and it's very disin- 
terested in me to urge you not to do so, 
considering what an advantage it would 
be to me if you did." 

" I advise you not to trouble your head 
about it. You'll know the day I'm 
twenty-eight, if you don't know sooner, 
whether you'll get the Lodge or not. I 
know you're dying to have it." 

** I'm not ; but that's nothing to the 
purpose. I recommend you to take good 
care Raynor doesn't find out the truth." 

« Why ?" 

" Because he swears if he can ever find 
out who has seduced the girl he'll murder 
him, if it's twenty years hence." 

" Then I should say if he does find out, 
he'll have a pretty tidy chance of swinging. 
Raynor's a man who'll do what he says." 

He was invulnerable, and Madame De 
Villar began to perceive that where he 
was sufficiently interested to exercise it, 
there was, beneath his apparent dull 
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stolidity, an under current of something, 
it might be cleverness, craft, or cunning, 
which might render him a more diflBcult 
subject to manage than she had antici- 
pated. 

Never for one moment during all 
those weeks had Bertram Harding relaxed 
his search for the unhappy girl. It was 
one not hard to carry on, even while, 
apparently, occupied in nothing more 
serious than shooting Colonel Dashwood's 
partridges, but it had been entirely fruit- 
less ; and when he and Gordon Mansfield 
came to the Grange together, he was still 
as much in the dark as the first moment 
he had heard of her disappearance, though 
still as fully convinced as ever that Fred 
St. Omer had been the cause of the girl's 
ruin. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

GORDON MANSFIELD RECEIVES ANOTHER SHOCK. 

Gordon Mansfield would not for the 
world have admitted the fact to himself, 
but, though he was fond of hunting, he 
would hardly have cared to accept Bertram 
Harding's invitation to make the Grange 
his head-quarters during the hunting 
season if Madame De Villar had been at 
Helmingham, instead of at the Lodge, as 
she would fain have been, could she only 
have accomplished her purpose. He never 
intended to run any foolish risks again. 
He had had a warning, and at his age, 
with no danger of a sudden outburst of 
boyish impetuosity, and all the advantages 
of long acquaintance with the world, once 
warned, there was no future danger. No 
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need for him to avoid the perilous but 
enchanting cup, as it would certainly have 
been wise and safe for a younger man, 
with hotter blood, to have done. She was 
so charming, so fascinating; and even 
admitting the charm and fascination had 
a certain amount of venom in them, it 
was easy enough, with a little care, to 
keep the venom at a safe distance. 

So he moralized, and so he reached the 
Grange, rather wondering what sort of 
quarters he should find there. Harding 
himself was well enough, an uncommonly 
clever fellow, who had seen a great deal 
of the wprld, and was a universal favourite. 
But what might his belongings be ? They 
did not belong in any way to his sphere. 
Should he find himself the guest of a 
coarse sporting country squire, with a fat 
fussy, good-natured wife, and a rosy- 
faced, giggling school-girl, for a daughter ? 
It was only too likely, and he heaved a 
sigh, wondered how long he should be 
able to endure the contact, and almost 
regretted he had not accepted St. Omer's 
invitation at all risks. It would have 
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been almost less perilous to have been 
Madame De Villar's guest than to have 
had all her fascinations so close at hand, 
and contrasted with the surroundings he 
had been picturing to himself in imagina- 
tion. 

He began to have misgivings when he 
reached the station, as to the correctness 
of his mental sketch. It was a showery- 
day, and a close carriage was waiting ; onl j 
a quiet-looking brougham, with a pair of 
small, active, well-matched horses ; but it 
had not the look of being a part of the 
establishment for which he had been, in 
truth, nerving himself; and when he found 
himself whirling along the highroad at the 
rate of nearly eleven miles an hour, his 
doubts became more serious. There was 
a sort of dash about the pace which didn't 
harmonize with his expectations. 

" That's magnificent !" he exclaimed, 
as the first sight of the ruins of the old 
castle burst upon him. He was quite 
artist enough to appreciate the broken 
masses of masonry, gleaming red in the 
glow of a stormy sunset, and glittering 
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with the rain-drops of a heavy shower 
which had just passed over, with their 
background of woods, rich with autumn 
tints. 

" Yes, it's very fine," Captain Harding 
said. " I wish I could see it for the first 
time. I should think it must strike a 
stranger. I've known it ever since I can 
remember anything, so it has lost half its 
efi'ect." 

Gordon Mansfield was still leaning for- 
ward and looking out of the window, when 
the carriage suddenly stopped, at a gate 
he supposed, so he never moved from his 
study of the rapid change in the lights as 
the sun went down, until he heard his 
companion say — 

'^ Now, Mansfield, if you've finished 
your inspection, will you get out?" 

" Eh, what ?" and he stumbled out of 
the carriage, found himself in front of the 
Grange, and stood transfixed — Bertram 
Harding watching him with a smile. 

•* That's perfect !" he exclaimed, " the 
most picturesque thing I've seen for many 
a day. Harding, you are a lucky dog. 
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That's worth a dozen ordinary country 
houses in conventional parks. 

" So I think. But hadn't you better 
come in ?" 

" Wait a minute. It's enchanting, and 
the laying out of the garden is the work 
of an artist. What a gardener you must 
have !" 

" He's good enough, but my mother 
planned it herself. Again I ask, Mansfield, 
will you come in? You don't consider 
there's a whole hecatomb of portmanteaus 
and gun-cases encumbering the road which 
can't come in while you are blocking up 
the gateway." 

He moved forward at that, and followed 
Captain Harding towards the house, with 
all expectation of a fat and fussy hostess 
vanished like a nightmare. 

Mrs. Harding met him in the hall, and 
not even his fastidious judgment could find 
a flaw in her greeting. It was graceful, 
and quietly cordial ; and she looked so 
refined, and the tone of her voice was so soft 
and low, that he felt his own most courtly 
manner would not be out of place. 
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He sat chatting with her for a few 
minutes in the drawing-room, and then, 
feeling a serene consciousness of being the 
right man in the right place, ascended to 
his room, with the intention of writing 
some letters before dressing for dinner. 

" You'll want lights, Sir, in a few 
minutes," his servant said. 

" Not yet awhile. Put my despatch box 
on that table in the window. I shall be 
able to see there for some little time yet." 

The man obeyed, and his master, after 
looking out for a few moments, lost in 
admiration of the picturesque garden 
behind the house, sat down to write. 

He was in the middle of a note to 
Madame De Villar, to whom it seemed 
hardly necessary he should write, only he 
thought he had better perhaps tell her he 
had arrived, and proposed paying her an 
early visit, that they might hold that little 
discussion he had suggested over her 
brother's aflFairs, when he heard a voice 
say— 

** Oh, Bertram ! I didq't know you had 
arrived." 
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The words seemed to be spoken so close 
to himself that he started violently, and 
a huge blot of ink descending from his 
pen into the middle of the sheet, doomed 
him to re-write a whole page of confi- 
dences to Madame De Villar. Yet they 
certainly came from outside the window. 
He rose, and approaching it more closely, 
looked out. His room was a corner one, 
and on that side of the house a projecting 
mass of stone in the old quarry approached 
it so nearly, that one of the paths winding 
about its precipitous sides was so close to 
his window, he could easily have jumped 
across the space between; nor was it 
more than seven or eight feet below him. 
Down this path Ethel Harding had been 
returning from some expedition when, as 
she came round the projecting point, she 
saw her brother in the garden below, and 
spoke. She was standing looking down, 
and smiling at something he was saying, 
when Gordon Mansfield appeared at the 
window. She did not see him, but he 
could see her very distinctly, for the heavy 
clouds had cleared away, and the last 
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gleam of light fading rapidly out of the 
golden west was falling full upon her as 
she stood, her scarlet petticoat and pale 
grey dress and jacket bringing out her 
graceful figure in strong relief against the 
dark green of the ivy creeping over the 
masses of rock behind her. His eye fell 
upon her, and he gave a far more violent 
start than that which had brought ruin 
upon his epistolary out-pourings, and 
stood transfixed, gazing at her in utter 
oblivion that she needed but to raise her 
eyes to meet his, almost face to face. He 
recognized her in a moment. Memory 
had taken too faithful a portrait in a few 
brief minutes, some five years ago, to let 
him doubt for a single instant. That fair 
pure face, so rich with a loveliness far 
before mere flesh and blood beauty, was 
the same which had riveted him spell- 
bound at the entrance of the London con- 
servatory. 

The face was unchanged, too, at least 
it seemed so to him ; a little older perhaps, 
but with all that had so fascinated him still 
strongly stamped upon it. Had he known 
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it better, he would have detected that the 
spiritual look had grown more distinctly 
visible since he had seen it, and had he fully 
understood all itg significance he might 
even then have sighed over it. As it was, 
he stood watching her with a sort of holy 
admiration, which it was a strong point in 
his favour that such a face had the power 
to excite in him, until, after chatting 
merrily with her brother for a few moments, 
she ran lightly down a neighbouring flight 
of steps cut in the rock, and joined him 
in the garden. Then Gordon Mansfield 
turned away from the window, and his 
interrupted letter to Madame De Villar 
caught his eye ; he seized it with almost 
an angry gesture, and tearing it across, 
threw it into the fire. Why had it brought 
a thought of her across him at that 
moment ? Her face seemed to scare away 
the vision which had just come back 
to him so unexpectedly, with a power 
which he could not entirely resist, though 
he fought against it. At last he threw 
himself down in a chair, and burying his 
face in his hands, sat meditating in dark- 
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iiess, until his servant came to say it only 
wanted a quarter of an hour to dinner. 

Etliel was alone in the drawing-room 
when he entered. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he would calmly have intro- 
duced himself to a country girl, taken the 
initiative, and probably patronized her 
a little. As it was he felt nervous, and a 
little embarrassed, and it was Ethel's own 
easy self-possession which restored him to 
himself. She greeted him as her brother's 
friend, with perfect frankness and cordi- 
ality, and very soon brought him round, 
herself, to a state sufficiently composed for 
experimenting. 

" Do you know, Miss Harding," he said, 
" I cannot quite allow you to consider me 



an entire stranger." 



" Surely I have never seen you. I 
think I should have remembered you if I 
had." 

He would have given anything to have 
felt flattered by the admission, but he 
could not achieve it. 

" I do not think you have ; but I have 
seen you." 
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"Eeallyl Where?" 

" You were at Lady Tremenhere's grand 
ball, five years ago/' 

" Indeed I was, to my cost. The mere 
recollection makes me gasp. Were you 
there ?" 

"I was, and I saw yon. You were 
standing in the conservatory, rippling the 
water in the aquarium with your fingers, 
while you waited for your cloak ; and you 
wore a very simple white dress, looped 
up with waterlillies, and you had water- 
lillies in your hair, and pearl ornaments. 
You didn't see me, but I was standing at 
the entrance from the ball-room into the 
conservatory. I have never forgotten it." 

He watched her closely while he spoke. 
If she had coloured, dropped her eyes, 
or looked conscious, he would have re- 
joiced, and yet been disappointed. But 
her face never changed. She only laughed, 
a clear ringing soft laugh. 

** Why, you ought to be chronicler of 
toilettes to the Morning Post. With such 
a memory you would be invaluable. The 
idea of any man remembering, after five 
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years, what a girl, he did not know, wore 
at a ball." 

''It's very rare I do remember, five 
minutes after T have seen one, what she 
wore." 

" Then this exceptional instance of what 
your memory can achieve is only a proof 
of how you are wasting your talents." 

He looked hard at her. Was it affecta- 
tion ? No ; and a certain humiliating con- 
sciousness began to steal over him that 
what he had intended she should regard 
as a very great compliment to herself, her 
utter indifiference to all such manifesta- 
tions inclined her rather to consider as not 
very complimentary to him. 

He watched her all that evening, irre- 
sistibly attracted, and yet puzzled. She 
seemed so like other girls, and yet looked 
so different. It was only late in the 
eveninor, when he was standing beside 
Mrs. Harding at the open window, look- 
ing out at the brilliant moonlight, and 
marvelling at the unusual mildness of the 
weather, that he began to have a dim per- 
ception of the truth. Ethel was walking 
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up and down the terrace, both hands 
clasped round her brother's arm, and 
talking earnestly to him in a low tone. 
Then, as Gordon Mansfield watched them 
pass and repass, and noted her face and 
manner, and the almost reverential ten- 
derness to which Bertram Harding's usual 
frank manly bearing was subdued, he 
began to perceive he must know her much 
better before he would really know her at 
all. 

Nevertheless, he wrote to Madame de 
Villar that night, and told her he should 
come and lunch with her in a day or two 
and discuss Fred's prospects. 

And he did go, found her alone, had 
a long chat with her over the present posi- 
tion of affairs, and returned to the Grange 
to dinner, in an exceedingly bad humour. 

He saw a good deal of Ida Monck, She 
was very often at the Grange, Lady 
Monck, after mature deliberation, had re- 
solved to swallow the bitter draught pre- 
sented to her with the best grace she 
might, in consideration of the not unim- 
portant advantages which might be ob- 
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tained by its aid. Mammon had it all his 
own way for the present. Routine, and 
everything else must stand aside. If she 
were ever to bring her long cherished 
designs to a successful issue, and carry 
off the prize for which the bidding ran so 
high, it must be done within the next 
two months, and among all the obstacles 
still in the way, she dreaded none more 
than Ida's influence over her sister. To 
allow her to spend as much time as she 
pleased at the Grange, was the best chance 
of keeping them as much apart as possible, 
and, at the same time, of preventing Ida 
from discovering her own projects until 
too late to interfere. 

At another time, the thought of Ber- 
tram Harding would have rendered the 
draught to her a simple impossibility, but 
she was too much pre-occupied to think of 
him for a moment. So she had never 
made the slightest further allusion to the 
subject, after her first stormy interview 
with her daughter on the day of her return 
from Friarscourt, and Ida came and went 
much as she pleased. 
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The project answered well. The two 
girls were less together ; and were begin- 
ning to have separate interests, 

" Con is quite happy without me now," 
Ida laughingly replied, to some remark of 
Ethel's about her being left so much alone 
at Hollywood. ** I really think it would 
be better for her if I were away entirely. 
My lady is always much kinder to her 
when I am not by." 

" But it must be very dull for her." 

" Not now. There are visitors coming 
and going, besides, after all, I am more 
there than here. And then, just now, 
Lionel is there, so Con is quite indepen- 
dent of me." 

" Ida, is that a settled thing ?" Ethel 
asked, her thoughts recurring to her own 
conviction of Lady Monck's intentions. 

" I half fancy so, between themselves. 
But Con has never said anything, so I 
have never introdued the subject. They 
are very fond of each other." 

" Would it be well ?" 

Ida looked grave and thoughtful. ** I 
don't know," she said. *' I think, on the 
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whole, yes — just because they are very 
fond of each other. Love would never 
enter into any of my lady's calculations on 
the subject of a marriage for Con, and 
she is so easily influenced I dread what 
she might be induced to do. Lionel is 
very good-natured, and Con is amiable, 
so I think they would have a fair chance of 
getting on together; and that, perhaps, 
it would, on the whole, be the best thing 
for her." 

" * A fair chance of getting on together,' 
oh, Ida ! What a matrimonial prospect !" 

'' The best that circumstances admit. 
There is no use trying to be blind to the 
fact, Ethel, that Con has been made too 
artificial for anything but a conventional 
marriage, a good settlement and all that 
sort of thing. Lionel, with a comfortable 
fortune, would satisfy all her aspirations, 
and I should really be glad to know it was 
settled, and the danger of worse safely set 
aside." 

She had grown very grave and serious 
on the subject of matrimony of late, and 
Ethel was not blind to the fact. 
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*' But do you think Lady Monck would 
allow it ?" 

" Yes. I can't understand it, but I am 
sure she means to allow it. I should have 
thought she would never have done so 
for a moment, for I know Lionel is con- 
siderably involved, and he will have very 
little fortune as long as Uncle Hubert lives. 
But she would never let him go on as he 
does if she didn't mean to allow it. She 
was down upon poor Mr. Annesley before 
he went half so far. I suppose the glory 
of being the future representative of the 
Dash woods has overwhelmed all other con- 
siderations, where Lionel is concerned; 
and it is well for poor Con it is so." 

Well for Constance Monck if it had been 
so. That would have been a truer reading. 
Ethel pondered in silence. As so often 
happens, at least where women are con- 
cerned, reason was convinced, while still 
instinct stoutly refused to acquiesce in 
reason's judgment. 

END OP THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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